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A New McCarthy Romance 


The 
Gorgeous 
Borgia 

By JUSTIN HUNTLY 


McCARTHY 


Author of ‘‘ The Duke’s Motto,’’ 
“‘ If I Were King,’ etc. 


fTXHIS is a story of 
the tyrant Cesar 
Borgia, the terror 
of Rome in the fifteenth 
century, who turned hap- 
piness into misery, song 
into groans, life into 
death for the sake of the 
cruelty that was in him. 
He was as “ beautiful as a tiger, and as bright and strong 
as a tiger, and truly as cruel as a tiger.” Here he plays 
the “love game” in disguise, finding an unsuspecting 
Roman girl who is beautiful as a pagan and innocent.as a 
saint, first murdering his brother, the Duke of Gandia. 
The girl, in her ignorant beauty, adores him. Herself of 
the rival house of Orsini, she is elected to slay the tyrant, 
not dreaming that he is her lover. The story is riotous 
with the mad character of Roman life in this period. 


Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE 
PLANTER 


A New Novel 
By HERMAN WHITAKER 


Author of ‘‘ The Settler’ 








MAINE youth—full of ambition and a keen 

zest for life-—begins his career on a rubber 
plantation in Mexico, as manager of a business con- 
cern which, in reality, is a trickster’s enterprise, 
although he does not know it. He meets and loves _ 
a wonderful Mexican girl, a revelation after the 
giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. 
The romance which follows is full of peril and hard- 
ships, of love and success. This novel is most 
unusual in its atmospheric charm, while its pages 
overflow with picturesque life and people—a brutal 
planter, his flirtatious daughter, a half-breed beauty, 
the Yaqui slaves, etc. In fact, the portrayal is so 
absolutely new and vivid that it is prophesied the 
book may come to be the “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of 
this tragedy of Indian servitude. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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When Our Ship Went Down 
GEORGE HarpIiNc, the artist, went recently on a sealing cruise 
with the Newfoundland fleet. The ship on which he sailed was 
caught in ‘the ice and went down, and Mr. Harpinc and his 
companions were left adrift on the floes. He tells a dramatic story, 
which is fully illustrated with his own drawings and photographs. 


Recollections of a Diplomat’s Wife 
Madame pE BuNsEN, some of whose earlier recollections have 
already appeared in Harper’s, contributes another delightful 
article on her life at The Hague in the late sixties. A fascinating 
picture of Continental society, in which many famous figures 
of the day appear. 


Chicago as an Artist Sees It 
CuarLes Henry Wuite, the etcher, has made for the Maca- 
ZINE a notable sct of plates of scenes in Chicago. He writes 
entertainingly of his impressions and experiences. 


The Miracles of Modern Surgery 
In no field of scientific work have recent developments been so 
remarkable as in surgery. The skilled surgeon of to-day accom- 
plishes marvels which a few years ago would have been scoffed at 
as impossible. Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, one of the 
most famous of American surgeons, writes of these new develop- 
ments and how they have been accomplished. 


Mr. Abbey’s “Cymbeline” Pictures 
THEODORE WatTts-DunTOoN, the well-known English critic and 
novelist, writes of Shakespeare’s “Cymbeline.” Edwin A. 
Abbey, R.A., has made a group of his most striking illustrations 
for the play. 


Beyond Beersheba 
The last of NorMAN DuNCcAN’s delightful articles on his travels 
in the East—the most vivid and brilliant picture of the life that 
he has written. 
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What People all over the Country are saying of the Anonymous HARPER Serial 


“THE 


The Boston Herald says: 

‘“The current instalment of ‘The Inner Shrine’ is a masterpiece of dialogue. 
Character meets character in a duel of words, every one of them eye-openers 
to the traits which animate the actors in this latest drama of international 
life. It is immensely interesting.” 


Lilian Whiting, writing from Boston, says: 

‘*Many of us are simply lying awake nights trying to conjure up the author 
of your new serial, ‘The Inner Shrine,’ which takes hold of one as no work of 
fiction has before for unremembered years. . . . May I add my own gratitude 
to that of a multitude of others, I am sure, for this most satisfying serial ?”’ 


INNER SHRINE” 


Mrs. John S. Waod writes from. California : 

“Is Mrs. Humphry Ward the author of ‘The Inner Shrine’? It suggests all 
her finished technique, her. versatility in character portrayal, her intuitive- 
ness, her imagery, her depth, all that atmosphere of refinement and ele- 
gance which is associated with whatever comes from her pen.” 


[Mrs. Himphry Ward is NOT the author of ‘‘ The Inner Shrine.”"—Publishers.] 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat says: 
‘“A novel exciting more interest than any previous one for many a day. ... 
It is quite on the cards that in these early years of the twentieth century 
we have seen the dawn of a new novelist of unquestioned power.” 








EIGHT SHORT STORIES 


The short stories of the April number vary from the most amusing of love stories of to-day to the romance of old England. Notable among them are: 


Tue ITINERANT D1AMoND MINE, by JAMES BARNES, a most 
humorous and absolutely original story of a man who thought 
he was a living mine of diamonds. 

EnpyMion Uncut, by ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER, a love-story 
with two heroes. 

Tue Satraps, by JAMES BRANCH CABELL. A romance of the 
days of chivalry. 


One Man’s Story,by Leo Crane. Astriking story of new Russia. 

CurisToPpHoRusS, by EL1zABETH STUART PHELPs. A powerful 
and dramatic tale of spiritual conflict. 

THE ENCHANTED BuiurF, by WILLA SIBERT CATHER. A true 
and vivid study of boy life. 

THe PEACEMAKER, by EmMaA BELL MIzEs, a double love-story 
of life in the Southern mountains. 
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YALE DOVES FER PIRSIT. PRESIDEN! 


The fargest dinner ever given in New York was that arranged by the alumni of Yale in honor of the University’s most distinguished living 
graduate, President Taft, which took place at the Waldorf-Astoria on March 20th. In the grand ball-room of the hotel 1,448 Yale men, alumni 
and undergraduates, assembled to do honor to the first President of the United States to be elected. from the ranks of the sons of Yale. 
The persons seated at the guest table from left to right are: Julian W. Curtiss, William M. Barnum, Alfred L. Ripley, Otto T. Bannard, Mr. Taft, 
James R. Sheffield, President Hadley of Yale, Thomas Thacher, Rev. William R. Richards, Senator Chauncey M. Depew, and Payson Merrill 
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Comment 


The New Tariff Bill 

Tue Payne tariff bill, as it makes its bow, 
seems about as good a bill as the country could 
expect, and a better one than it has ever had 
before, from the party of high protection. If it 
could be passed as it stands, it would improve 
matters somewhat, and would probably appease in 
reasonable measure and for the time being the 
popular demand for tariff reduction. Under dis- 
cussion and debate it may be improved—doubtless 
will be improved in some particulars—but, as we 
all know, the great danger is that it will be ex- 
purgated, truncated, eviscerated, and perforated 
until its friends will not know it. That is what 
is apt to happen to bills that reduce the tariff. 
To quote the vernacular of a past generation, they 
zo in lemons and come out squeezed. Neverthe- 
less, if the men who composed this bill are its 
friends—and we believe they are—it has friends 
who are strong. and who, however ardent their 
fealty to protection and protected interests, know 
that the country wants tariff reduction and won’t 
be happy till it gets it. A revision that does not 
reduce will not do. The Republican leaders, in- 
cluding the President, know that, and we suppose 
they are sincerely bent on getting the Payne bill 
through Congress with the least possible damage 
by amendment. The most pleasing provision of 
the new bill is that which admits objects of art 
over twenty years old duty free. That will im- 
mediately affect comparatively few persons, and 
those not needy, but, if retained, it will do away 
with a tax that was disgusting in its stupid 
obliviousness to the interests of public education. 
More important provisions are those which put 
hides, iron ore, wood pulp, and coal condition- 
ally on the free list, that reduce by one-half the 
tax on lumber and steel rails, and make consider- 
able reductions in other steel products and in pig- 
iron, and that plan for a Federal inheritance tax 
as a means of raising revenue. The cost of liv- 
ing will hardly be appreciably reduced to the 
average citizen by. the Payne bill, even if it goes 
through approximately as it stands, but it will 
help him in ways that he does not know, and at 
least it will keep alive hope. Now let him watch 
it, and see what happens to it, and who makes 
it happen, and why. 


The Proposed Inheritance Tax—No 

Thirty-six out of the forty-six States now im- 
pose inheritance taxes and it is only a question 
of time when the others will do likewise. What 
action is expected of the States in the event of 
Congress laying a Federal tax upon inheritances ? 
They must either deprive themselves of the very 
considerable revenue which they now derive from 
this source or subject their citizens to double 
taxation. Which course would or should they 
adopt? Perhaps Senator Root can tell us. Some 
two years ago that distinguished statesman ut- 
tered a solemn -warning, not widely differentiated 
to our mind from an injudicious threat, to the 
effect that if the States should fail to exercise 
their powers the Federal government would arro- 
gate to itself the authority which is constitution- 
ally theirs. Mr. Root then spoke for a Federal 
administration. He now represents a sovereign 
State which exercises its power to the full with 
respect to inheritance taxation. Where, we won- 
der, does he or will he stand on this question ? 
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An Income Tax—Yes 

It would be, in our judgment, a mistake on 
the part of Congress to adopt President Tart’s 
suggestion. In view of the quite common adop- 
tion of the inheritance-tax method by the States 
themselves, it was a mistake on the part of Presi- 
dent Tarr to make it. He would much better 
have stuck to his declaration in his speech of ac- 
ceptance at Cincinnati on July 28, 1908, to the 
effect that an income tax is the proper thing and, 
in his belief, could be so imposed as to stand a 
test as to its constitutionality before the Supreme 
Court. There he is on solid ground. A graduated 
income tax is the best and fairest tax ever devised. 
Under its operation, everybody knows precisely 
what the protection of his government costs him. 
Under the existing system of indirect taxation 
nobody can form even an estimate, although the 
poor man and the man of moderate means may 
safely assume that they are paying a great deal 
more than their proper share. The inheritance 
tax is vicious in principle. It rests upon the 
notion that wealth should be made to pay simply 
because it can be made to. Granting that the 
burden falls upon the class most able to bear it, 
it nevertheless does fall upon a class; and that 
is wrong. All good citizens should be willing to 
contribute to the needs of their government in 
proportion to the advantage they derive from its 
protection. There should be no exception of 
either poor or rich and no differentiation except 
in so far as percentages may properly be in- 
creased in proportion with the incomes. The- 
oretically, there can be no question of the perfect 
fairness of the income tax. Practically, if we 
had that and no other or even that with others, 
we should have a mighty sight better government 
than we have to-day. A two-million-dollar budget 
would mean something to the average man if he 
had to go down into his pocket and fish out an 
extra “tuppence a pound,” as the Britishers say. 
Now it means nothing. Hence the easy eras of 
wild extravagance such as that which now makes 
it necessary to devise some new schemes of hatch- 
ing additional revenue surreptitiously. What 
our country needs most at the present time is close 
attention of the people to the work of their po- 
litical representatives, and the surest if not the 
only way to get it is to fetch the consequences 
of their acts home—home to the pocket. No; 
the inheritance-tax device is not good enough in 
any ease to be doubled, and if it must be used 
at all should be exercised, as at present, solely 
for the benefit of communities. But if, as Presi- 
dent Tarr believes, an income tax—not now im- 
posed by any State—can be laid by Congress con- 
stitutionally, it ought to be done. 


The Rules of the House Amended 

The rules of the House have been somewhat 
amended, not so much so as they would have been 
if the Democrats had been able to stand as a body 
and vote with the insurgents, but as much as the 
defection of Mr. FirzcEraLp of Brooklyn, sundry 
Congressmen from Georgia, and other Demacrats 
would permit. Whether they have been improved 
at all, or the contrary, remains to be discovered 
in practice. In the hands of a man entirely great 
and impartial, and without legislative prejudices, 
the rules as they were would probably have con- 
tinued to satisfy a large majority of the members 
of the House. Distrust and impatience of Uncle 
Joe was the real trouble; distrust of his legisla- 
tive preferences, and impatience with his intol- 
erance of some good causes, and of his powerful 
wiliness as a politician. That the Speaker should 
have power enough to procure the orderly trans- 
action of the business of the House is right, and 
to give the Speaker that much power necessitates 
entrusting very much to his discretion, But that 
he should have power enough to control legislation, 
and use it to favor bills that suited him, and de- 
feat bills that he did not approve, is wrong, and 
that is what Speaker Cannon is believed to have 
done. Ilis power will be very slightly diminished 
by the amendments which his Democratic friends 
permitted, but the strong hint he has had of ex- 
isting impatience with his manners antl methods 
may very likely increase the circumspection of 
his deportment. 


In Memory of Grover Cleveland 

In the Sun’s report of the two great meetings 
in memory of Grover CLEVELAND that were held 
in New York on March 18th we notice it set down 
that— 

Father Quinn said: “ Grover CLEVELAND was just 
the kind of a man that the colleges are trying to pro- 
duce and give to the world.” 


A great pattern, but the colleges never did and 
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never will “ produce” such men. They do well to 
try. Father Quinn is President of an important 
college, and he did well to speak of the aim and 
efforts of the colleges to give such men to the 
world. We do not mean to criticise him, but what 
impresses the observer as his mind dwells on such 
a man as CLEVELAND, or LINCOLN, or ninety-five 
out of every hundred very considerable men, is 
that they were not produced and given to the world, 
but that the world produced them. It is the 
discipline of life, the long strain of effort, the 
heavy load of responsibility, that produces such 
men. It is a long job. <A college may have a 
hand in it; may help much; is lucky if it does 
not mar; but years and effort make the man. 
Think of CLEvELAND at thirty-five and then at 
seventy. How wonderfully he grew! How ad- 
mirably he developed! The habit he had of taking 
out a new consecration from time to time when 
things looked thick was a very improving habit, 
and eminently wholesome in its effects on char- 
acter. To follow Mr. CLEVELAND’s career is surely 
to be certified in the conviction that the great end 
of human life is the production, development, and 
purification of human character in the service of 
mankind. 


The Meetings 

The two meetings were memorable and worthy 
of their object. The day chosen was the seventy- 
second anniversary of Mr. CLEVELAND’s birth. The 
afternoon meeting at Carnegie Hall and the eve- 
ning meeting in the great hall of the College of 
the City-of New York were both notable both 
for the size and the quality of the audiences that 
gathered. President Tarr attended both meet- 
ings and made the principal speech at the earlier 
one. It was a good, honest speech—in that respect 
especially suiting its subject—and showed full 
capacity in the Republican President to appre- 
ciate the great qualities of his Democratic pred- 
ecessor. A passage in Mr. Tart’s address that 
proved especially acceptable to his audience was 
that in which, speaking of Mr. CLEvELAND’s first 
campaign, he said: 

In this campaign Mr. CLEVELAND stood for an 
affirmative idea, that of a reduction of the tariff, so as 
to make it a tariff for revenue. He attacked the pro- 
tective theory and system. He stood for something 
aggressive and aflirmative. It was in accordance with 
the ancient traditions of the party. I do not need to 
enter into a discussion of the merits of the issue, but 
comment on it only as illustrating Mr. CLEVELAND’sS 
character. He was positive. He was affirmative. He 
was courageous. He believed in parties. He believed 
in party policies, and he believed in consistency in 
regard to them, and he did not believe in trimming 
down a policy to catch the votes of those who really 
did not agree with it. 3 
Mr. Tarr himself now stands, at a critical time, 
for a party policy bearing enough resemblance to 
that for which Mr. CLEVELAND stood in 1884 to 
make his audience find in this passage a special 
and grateful significance. 

Mayor McC.e.uan presided, and handsomely, at 
both meetings. At both were seen and _ heard 
many men eminent in public life, old-fashioned 
Democrats and Republicans. Besides the Presi- 
dent and the Mayor there were Chief-Justice 
Funuer, Justice Peckuam, Governor Huaues, Mr. 
Ricuarp Otnry, Judge Gray, Judge Arron B. 
Parker, and many other honored semen, besides 
Senator Root, who was the principal speaker at 
the evening meeting. A letter from Mr. Roose- 
VELT was read, and Mr. Richarp Watson GILDER 
read a poem. 


The Yale Dinner to Mr. Taft 

The opinion above expressed that colleges do 
not “produce” such men as CLEVELAND must not 
be rashly extended, it seems, to include such men 
as President Tart. No such extension will get 
Mr. Tarrt’s endorsement. At the great Yale din- 
ner in New York, on the evening following the 
CLEVFLAND meetings, Mr. Tarr said: ~~” 

As I look back on my life it seems that I have been 
a Yale man since the time I first had consciousness. 
It is exactly true when they say I am completely a 


Yale man. My father met my mother through Yale 
influence. My mother had a class in Yale which she 


always said was her class. There came to me at the 
age of six the influence of such men as Day, SILL 
MAN, WooLsEY, KINGSLEY, and OLMSTEAD. These 
were: persoriages of whom I heard many a story from 
my father’s lips. Under these influences it is hard 
to attribute anything of success that has come to me, 
anything that may be laid to personality, to anything 
but the influence of the spirit of Yale. 


Something might be said of the “energetic Har- 
vard interference,” which has been humorously as- 
serted to have been a factor in the particular 
success which that Yale dinner was assembled 
to acclaim, but it would be mean to say it. The 
heart of the good Tart overflowed in the presence 














of his brethren, and his speech was naturally a 
speech without heel-taps, that kept nothing back. 
We guess he is the most of a college man that has 
ever been President; far more a Yale man than 
ever RoosEVELT was a Harvard man. RooskEvELT 
was typical of nothing on the earth except Rooss- 
VELT, certainly not typical of anything that be- 
longs to Harvard except individuality, which in 
truth is a big thing. There has not so far been 
a time when RoosrveLttT would have been accept- 
able as President of Harvard, and he has always 
had critics aplenty among his affectionate brethren 
in that college. But Tarr in a large, fine’\way 
is truly typical of Yale and of Yale’s best. He was 
wanted for President of Yale, but would not be 
a candidate, though he has since become, and will 
remain, a member of the Yale Corporation. 
There is no Yaler Yale man alive than Mr. Tarr. 

And that Yale dinner was a remarkable dem- 
onstration—the biggest dinner, they say, ever 
given in New York. All the stops were pulled 
out, and there was great music. The setting was 
elaborate and remarkable. There were only three 
speeches—from the president of the Yale Club, 
the President of Yale College, and THE PreEsIDENT. 
It was all well done, a great time for all hands, 
and a great night for Yale. 


Tenets Stiff Safe 

There was a fire at Mr. Norman FE. Mack’s 
in Buffalo last week, and the papers said that Mr. 
Macr’s library was a total loss. But the im- 
perishable tenets of Democracy shall not fail of 
record in Buffalo so long as Mr. “ Fingy ” Con- 
Nors’ library survives. 


We Did; We Did 

In his first editorial contribution Mr. RoosEVELT 
deals with two kinds of journalism that he does not 
approve of. The one is the ordinary sensational press 
that cares more for stirring something up than getting 
at the facts. The other kind is masked in the garment 
of respectability but deals in satire that assumes that 
only the editor is infallible and all others are in- 
competent workers in their fields. It is not difficult 
to pick out types the President must have had in 
mind. The New York World and HarpPer’s WEEKLY 
undoubtedly are competent to read between the lines 
of Mr. Rovsevett’s article—Davenport Times. 
The World must take care of itself. We cannot 
fight its battles all the time. As to Harper’s 
WEEKLY, we have already confessed that Brother 
Roosevett didn’t mean us at all. How could he? 
Didn’t we get the Messrs. CoLiier to give him 
that beautiful breakfast ? 


We Hear from Mr. Shepard, of Rochester 

Our good friend, Mr. E. D. Sueparp, pastor of 
Grace Methodist-Episcopal Church in Rochester, 
writes us: 

The attitude which HArrer’s WEEKLy takes on the 
liquor question amazes and disappoints me. 

I can scarcely believe that you take a moral plane 
so low as to be a special pleader for liquor, though the 
tone of some of your editorials and the two articles 
by HotmAn Day on “ Maine’s Mockery of Prohibition ” 
seem to indicate that such is the case. 

I would hesitate to suspect that the liquor interests 
had been able to purchase your advocacy of their 
cause, though your attitude on the question and your 
many liquor advertisements do not relieve you of the 
suspicion. . 

I had expected better things of Harper’s WEEKLY. 
What there has been in our attitude on the liquor 
question to amaze or disappoint Mr. SuHeEparp 
we cannot guess. It must be that he does not read 
this paper regularly. and maybe he has missed 
some recent pieces in which we have spoken 
of the qualities and present status of John Barley- 
corn with a candor that was almost brutal. He 
is right in suspecting that we are not a special 
pleader for liquor, whether or not that implies 
‘2 low moral plane, but it is also true that our 
mental plane is not yet so low that we can be a 
special pleader for prohibition. We don’t believe 
in State prohibition. Perhaps that is what dis- 
appoints Mr. Sneparp, though it need not sur- 
prise ,|him, for Harrer’s Werkty has never at 
any time believed in prohibition or advocated it. 

We thank Mr. Sneparp for hesitating to be- 
lieve that the liquor interests have bought us. 
Such hesitation is unusual among the gentlemen 
and ladies who take his side of the liquor argu- 
ment. We are glad to return the compliment 
by hesitating to helieve that anybody has hired 
him to be amazed and disappointed and to hold 
the views he does. 


Imprisonment for the Coopers 

We congratulate the State of Tennessee on 
finally getting a verdict from the jury that tried 
the two Coorers who killed Senator Carmack. 
We presume the verdict is just and. will satisfy 
those of the neighbors of the parties concerned 
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whose minds are unprejudiced by partisanship or 
friendship. The Coorrrs get twenty years’ im- 
prisonment, subject to possible abridgment by 
future Governors of Tennessee. For our part we 
never have been able to find in the editorials re- 
printed from Senator CarMAck’s paper as the 
casus belli any approach to justification of Colonel 
Cooper’s desire to shoot the editor. They were 
political editorials, and though not especially 
soothing, nor intended to be so, they seemed fair 
enough projectiles in the sort of political fracas 
that was going on. 


We Are Perplexed 

Our neighbor the Evening Post sees in a de- 
cision last week of the United States Circuit Court 
of ‘Virginia, “affirming the right of a licensed 
liquor-dealer to ship his wares into ‘ dry’ territory, 
provided he has a bona fide order,” the doom of 
the brewers and distillers, and a deadly weapon 
in the prohibitionists’ hands. If the Richmond 
decision is sound law, it says, “the saloon be- 
comes worse than before, inasmuch as it now 
needs no local protecticn. It is but the span of 
a thought from this intolerable condition to State- 
wide prohibition, and thence to national prohibi- 
tion.” lence the interstate-commerce law will 
have to be amended to enable communities to 
deal with the drink problem, “or else Congress 
must turn our breweries into fuel-aleohol fac- 
tories ”—meaning, we suppose, by a national pro- 
hibition law. Our neighbor must have something 
concealed in its mind which we are not able to 
detect. It speaks of the saloon becoming worse 
because liquor can be shipped into dry territory, 
but we can’t see how that would affect saloons 
in territory where saloons are’ not allowed to sell 
liquor. Frohibition laws, or local-option laws, 
ean doubtless, if enforced, restrict the sale of 
liquor, but the hope of making any considerable 
territory impervious by legislation to stimulating 
beverages seems to us an impossible, as well as 
improper, aspiration. Laws that would prohibit 
citizens from receiving and keeping in their own 
houses such beverages as they chose, are intended, 
we had supposed, not sincerely for the extirpa- 
tion of drinking, but to bring all liquor legislation 
to confusion and derision. 


National Periodicals 

President Wooprow WILSON says we ought to 
have a national newspaper. “ All our newspapers 
are alike,’ he told the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, thereby damaging his ease, since if they 
are all. alike we already have a national paper. 
But he says they are different and all provincial, 
“not excepting the great metropolitan dailies.” 
The voice of the President, says Dr. Wi.son, is 
the only one that reaches the people. 

His views are pubiished in all the papers. Speeches 

and views of members of Congress are published per- 
haps by the papers in their respective districts, but 
never get to the general public. The consequence is 
that the President’s voice is the only one heard in 
public affairs. 
It is true that daily newspapers are necessarily 
more or less local, because each locality wants its 
local news, and wants its other news fresh. But 
how about the weeklies and the ten-cent maga- 
zines? Are they not national newspapers? Would 
Dr. Witson deny that our neighbor the Qut- 
look is now national? And the Commoner! How 
about the Commoner? Does any pent-up Utica 
restrain its voice? And is McClure’s local, and 
the American Magazine and Everybodys and 
Collier’s, and the North American Review, and 
our modest self, and about a hundred others 
whereof the unfamiliar names appeal from a 
hundred thousand newsstands? The country is 
too big for a national daily, but the rise of the 
national political weekly and monthly is one of 
the striking phenomena of recent times. 


Uncivil 

The latest prominent assassin had the rare fore- 
sight to have himself declared insane before he shot 
his man.—New York Evening Post. 
When a man has been promptly found by his 
neighbors to have shot in self-defence it is hardly 
polite to call him an assassin even though his 
name is not given. It is all the less polite when 
he intervened to protect a threatened woman. 


No More Buildings in Central Park 

The proposal to put up: a building for the 
National Academy of Design on the site of the 
Arsenal, at Fifth Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street, 
won't do. If another building could be admitted 
to Central Park, dn exhibition building for the 
Academy would be a good one to admit; none 
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But there is at least one building too 


better. 
many in the Park as it is. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art ought not to be there, but there 
it is, not only to stay, but to grow. Build noth- 
ing else in Central Park. Every ten years or 
less somebody will cast covetous eyes on its tempt- 
ing spaces, and want to turn “just a little of it” 
into building lots. Stubborn refusal to all such 


applications is a duty we owe to posterity. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of Central Park. 
The Home Love of a Dog 

We have received from Mrs. R. P. Witson, 


of Searey, Arkansas, the following item from the 
Searcy Herald, addressed “To the friend of 
Esau ”: . 

FROM KENTUCKY TO ARKANSAS 

Almost starved to death and her feet sore and bleed- 
ing, Seminole, a three-time prize-winner in the National 
Fox Hound Association trials, returned to Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, a few days ago to the home of her 
owner, Judge C. Floyd Huff, after having been lost in 
the last annual trials at Crab Orchard, Kentucky, two 
months ago. 

Seminole was put in a crate at Hot Springs and sent 
by express to participate in the national trials. Lead- 
ing the pack in the chase of Reynard, she never re- 
turned. Judge Hurr advertised in every weekly paper 
in that section of Kentucky, offering rewards for the 
return of his dog. Hope was finally abandoned. 
Recently she stalked into the yard of her owner com- 
pletely exhausted. She swam the Mississippi and 
Arkansas rivers on her return, and travelled over six 
hundred miles. 


What an amazing achievement! If ever excelled, 


we know not when or by whom. 


Two Devil-wagons and a Rope 

A lady was knocked down and killed the oth- 
er evening in New York by an automobile in 
tow of another one. Nothing more dangerous 
navigates the streets than this combination of two 
automobiles and a tow-rope. Persons in charge of 
such combinations should be limited to a speed of 
six miles an hour at the outside, and should be 
effectually discouraged from manslaughter. 


Public Interest in Pictures 

The National Sculpture Society last year, it 
seems, had to repair to Baltimore for its annual 
exhibition, for lack of a proper building in New 
York. This city is making great strides toward 
becoming, in despite of difficulties, one of the art 
centres of the world, and a new gallery is sadly 
needed. The annual exhibitions are appealing 
every year to a wider circle. The recent exhibi- 
tion of the Soro.ta pictures at the Hispanic 
Museum drew crowds daily for several weeks, to 
the astonishment of observers, and that notwith- 
standing that the place of exhibition was six 
miles north of the social centre of the town. When 
it is recalled that Mr. Bernarp Berenson, in the 
opinion of many the most authoritative living art 
critic, is an American; when we realize the en- 
thusiasm with which people gather from the 
neighboring States to see the annual exhibition 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and 
the numbers who take advantage of the Lenten 
opening of the Walters Gallery in Baltimore, and 
the admission fees readily paid for an occasional 
glimpse of Mrs. GarpNer’s pictures in Boston, 
we grow to have faith in the fact that our people 
are becoming an art-loving nation. 


Generosity of Art-collectors Abroad 

In view of this, we cannot but contrast the open- 
heartedness of the private collectors in England 
and on the Continent with these of America. A 
friend who has tried vainly for many years to get 
entrance to Mrs. GArDNER’s collection writes from 
London: 


I had not the smallest difficulty in seeing the famous 
collection of Dr. Lupwig Monp. I sent a note, with- 
out introduction or credentials, saying I should like 
to see his pictures, and received a courteous card giv- 
ing a:day from 10 to 12 a.m. when the pictures could 
be seen. ‘The graciousness was the more remarkable 
as Dr. Monp’s collection is hung through the living- 
rooms of the family. We were ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, and told we might go through the hall and 
dining-room. The housekeeper came in once or twice, 
the butler was busy arranging the luncheon-table, and 
stopped to give us a printed card with the numbers, 
titles, and attributions of the pictures on it. Other- 
wise we were left perfectly free for an hour and a 
half among his wonderful Raphaels, Titians, Monteg- 
nas, Bellinis. I had the two children with me, and 
wondered if they would be a guarantee of respecta- 
bility and honest intentions, or if the butler and house- 
keeper were looking down upon mé as a mad Amer- 
ican woman who did not know where children belonged. 


Shipping Intelligence 
March 23: Sailed. Now let’s talk about some- 
thing else. 








































































The Schoolboy 

Ir is a comparatively easy matter to draw a sem- 
blance of genius from the nursery. The parents, hav- 
ing sole charge and furnishing all the ideals, may 
present the best of literature, the noblest forms and 
highest diction, and be rewarded by hearing these 
echoed again by the twisted childish tongue, touched 
by the puzzled, inexperienced childish fancy groping 
in so strange a world. The effect is often of wonderful 
originality and inventiveness. And if by happy 
chance the parents be aided and abetted by an unedu- 
eated African, deep in folk-lore and unreined by reason, 
the results are even better. The unedited and un- 
abridged conversation in such a nursery promises all 
sorts of future wonders. There was once a babe of 
twenty-two months, who, seeing a horse panting up a 
hill a’ night, breathing heavily on the frosty air 
and lighted up by two lamps at the front of the sleigh, 
promptly and appositely quoted, “A Bong with a 
luminous nose.” So apt a gift of applied knowledge 
might forecast any amount of future literary talent. 

But when the child emerges from the nursery, when 
he meets his kind, what a falling off is there! He 
at once lowers his literary standards to cap that of 
his playmates; he impoverishes his vocabulary to 
match that of the wider level; the commonplace be- 
comes to him the ideal, and his chief happiness is 
in emphasizing his kinship with his kind, his common 
humanity. We have seen a small boy of eleven strug- 
gling with his school composition on “ How I Learned 
to Express Myself.” He would raise his head and 
discourse vividly and delightfully of STeEvENSON’s 
method of carrying two books in his pocket, one to 
read and one in which to attempt imitative writing; 
he hazarded a bet that heaps of old codgers who made 
long, periodic sentences learned it out of MILTON and 
Sir THOMAS BrowNeE; but on being urged to set down 
these side remarks in his composition, he answered 
sternly and rigidly, “ The other fellows don’t read 
those books and they wouldn’t write such things if 
they did.” The schoolboy was already trained to 
understand conformity, even when it meant limita- 
tion, as the first bond to his kind, and it mattered 
little to him that his theme was of an appalling 
aridity and baldness, conceivable only by the conven- 
tional schoolboy. 

The day school and the outdoor play with comrades 
work the first transformation of the gifted and 
original infant into the commonplace boy, but to see 
the full flower of democratic conventionality we must 
watch for the results of the boarding-school. The boy 
comes home after his first term with a large and deep 
seorn of purely mental capacity, to be rivalled only 
by that of the up-to-date young journalist. He has 
become a person of few words and these mostly slang. 
Subtle distinctions and shades of meaning are dis- 
carded, and his companions are succinctly divided into 
two groups, “fine chaps” and “silly asses.” The 
scholar of the school, the boy who always had highest 
averages of work, was tenderly looked down upon as 
“a sick baby, who can’t take enough exercise.” Not 
intellectuality, but restraint, physical prowess, and the 
ability to get on about like the majority are the quali- 
ties of his highest ambitions. Also, it is his aim to be 
undifferentiated; not only in the vital matters of 
collars, socks, and neckties, but in speech, manner, 
and morals he aims at conformity. Anything verging 
upon imaginative originality or unusual conception is 
The letters he has sent home have 
already heralded the change. They were devoid of 
emotions and of thoughts. Details of the football 
game, a chronicle which, for all it conveyed to the 
waiting feminine element at home, might have been 
written in Hebrew, a curt statement of hours, marks, 
exercises, and the details of how to make an aeroplane 
made up his correspondence. Nothing personal to the 
writer has ever, by chance, crept in. And if we hoped 
in meeting again to find the one-time enthusiasm and 
expansiveness, we are foiled. Not the boy nor the 
capacity is changed, but the ideal is transformed. 
The returned schoolboy is a thoroughgoing little 
democrat. Prevailing standards win his allegiance, 
and his vote is east with the majority. One is re- 
minded of the friend of Mrs. SHELLEY, who recom- 
mended a school for the young son of the poet where 
they would not make him think like everybody else. 
* Rather ’—said Mary SueLLey—" rather tell me of a 
school where they can teach him to think like every- 
body.” It was a little slack and blasphemous for the wife 
of the great poet who had so few perceptions in com- 
mon with the general, but when one reflects upon the 
trials of her life. her long exile, her queer mother and 
father, her few friends, perhaps she was but mortal 
to be tired and give way, and in the light of her sad 
experience we can even dimly understand her later 
devotion to our own impeceably conventional gentle- 
man, WASHINGTON IRVING. We have but to look upon 
the rapid transformation of our schoolboy to realize 
that boys like Suetitey have no business with schools. 
Schools are for the great average, not for geniuses 
who know their own business with the world by divine 
intuitions. The school takes up the average youth 
and rubs away irregularities and individualities; it 
rounds off corners of character and smooths his inter- 
course with his fellows. In short, school prepares him 
for active life. All the principles of modern schooling 
are democratic. They are drawn up to deal with 
man in the mass. The modern method is the extreme 
opposite of the seventeenth-century ideal, when every- 
thing was done to educate a man to distinction. The 


sternly repressed, 
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accomplishments of 
the aristocrat were 
added to distinguish 
him from the crowd; 
he was taught music 
and to have a general 
knowledge of statues 
and medals, drawing 
and painting, armory 
and blazing arms, and 
finally he was sent 
on the grand _ tour 
of the Continent to 
come back conversant 
with foreign ways. 
But, after all, and 
admitting the dan- 
gers and the dreari- 
ness of too much 
conformity and una- 
nimity of taste, it is 
a wholesome _ lesson 
our schoolboy — im- 
bibes. He learns that 
the world, take it 
by and large, is not 
the world of the di- 
lettante, the lettered, 
the artist, the dream- 
er. It is the world 
of the robust and the 
valiant —-not he of 
the happy fancy and 
choice taste is victor, 
but he who-— ean x 


thought down to its 
lair, cateh it, and 
use it; he is victor 
who can transform 
fancy into fact, and 
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can drag tangible 
product from vapor- 


ous thought. 

And herein lies our 
safety: personality, 
unlike individuality, 
lies too deep to be 
disturbed —overmuch 
by externals. That 
which divides a_ boy 
off from others—pe- 
culiarities, singular 
twists of thought— 
may be pruned by 
contact with his kind, 
but personality, that 
which he shares with 
all men, is not touch- 
ed. If it be great 
personality it will 
emerge great from re 
Whatever experience. 
Of this one thing we 
may rest assured—if 
the nursery genius 
becomes the common- 
place schoolboy — the 
talent was a slight 
one and would have 
withered anyhow. 

We may have 
clipped a minor poet 
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or musing metaphysi- 
cian, but we need not 
fear that we have 
strangled genius—ge- 
nius is of a vitality Bi -o3 Shetek 
that cannot be pruncd 

or cut off. It is, in its essence, will and power. As 

a matter of fact there is no such thing as a “ mute, 
inglorious Mitton.” Any one containing such a 
fiood of words as Mitton will be delivered of them 
somehow or die in attempting it. SHELLEY, with his 
incomparable legacy to the world, was a_ lonely 
stranger in his school, a reprobate, and a disgrace to 
his college, and a glory only to humanity at large. 
No training could make him conform to the common- 
place. Socrates died as an idle chatterer and a 
corrupter of youth. But it was but the mortal part 
that perished. The immortal vitality in him has sent 
his voice ringing down the ages still instructing the 
youth of to-day as once in Athens. Our own friend 
STEVENSON explains that he gained his education by 
acting on an extensive and highly rational system 
of truantry. The genius, indeed, is proven by the 
vitality which refuses the moulding of the machine. 
So it is safe to throw the schoolboy out into the 
stream of publie life which he finds in the school, 
secure that he will find his own level, and if there 
be any “secret excellence” in him, life and his own 
vitality will somehow fetch it out. 





Correspondence 


ELSIE DINSMORE’S GOOD POINTS 
February 17, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str—Will you allow a new reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY to congratulate you upon the issue of Febru- 
ary 13th—the Lincoln number? Our entire family 
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We did not write the articles so highly and so justly commended by Mr. Clemens. 
Both were composed by Mr. William Garrott Brown, a frequent and esteemed con- 
tributor to these columns.—EbITorR. 





has been utterly absorbed in it since it came out, and 
my father, who remembers Lincoln and those dreadful 
days, had tears in his eyes when he had finished Dr. 
Leale’s article. I feel as though a new pair of eyes 
had been given me in the last month, and cannot see 
why I never bought the WEEKLY before. Your edi- 
torial on the ‘“ What-Wouid-Jesus-Do” movement in 
Cleveland expressed our views on the subject to a dot. 
(Is that why we like you, I wonder?) 

But there is only one statement to which I feel I 
must raise a small objection—your sweeping denuncia- 
tion of my old friend “ Elsie.” I never had an out- 
and-out religious education, and ‘ Elsie’s” views on 
spiritual matters bored me to tears as a child, but I 
skipped all the Scriptural passages, and those books 
spelled Romance to me, when at the tender age of ten, 
having wearied cf Dotty Dimple, Flaxie Frizzle, and 
their kin, I discovered “ Elsie” on the shelves in my 
grandmother's library. I thrilled at her adventures— 
honestly 1 did—don’t you remember the shooting of 
the burglar on their honeymoon?  Didn’t you get 
nervous. over the Ku-Klux Klan, and how “ Elsie ” and 
her cohorts poured hot lye on them? And hadn’t she 
two or three very naughty grandchildren whose un- 
regenerate wavs reminded me of my own? And you 
of yours? I'll grant you that the moral those “ per- 
nicious little books ” attempt to point is sickly, anti- 
quated, and wholly useless, but they really had lots of 
good points. TI don’t remember a thing about the 
style—does a child ever think of that? But for a 
time I lived with “ Elsie.” and dreamed that my short 
yellew hair was changed overnight to “ warm brown 
curls reaching fac below my waist.” I got over it, of 
course, but which of us ever entirely forgets a child- 
hood friend? I am, sir, 

M. i: P. 
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THE THRILLING STORY OF A FIGHT BETWEEN THE SEA AND A HANDFUL OF DETERMINED . 
MEN WHO LOCKED THEMSELVES BELOW DECKS TO SAVE THE CRUISER “YANKEE” 


HEN Dick Creedon was _ blown 
through the bottom of the East 
River by compressed air from the 
(i end of a tunnel-shield, little did he 
Ras know of deep-sea wrecking. Cree- 
don was a “ sand-hog,” and all that 
was asked of him was a stout heart 
and a good pair of lungs, and ability 
% to wield a shovel and pick under ex- 
treme high-air pressure. The runaway current of air 
that broke through the crust of the river bottom and 
carried Creedon with it, sixty feet upward, through 
water and silt to daylight, came near being his 
undoing. 

He thrived in the risks and exposure he ran with 
his brother ‘“ sand-hogs,” but he couldn’t stand pros- 
perity. He lasted a week in vaudeville, was variously 
reported as the proprietor of a saloon, an all-night 
lunch counter, and then dead, and now bobs up 
serenely as the foremen of the “ graveyard shift” 
among the wreckers at work on the United States 
cruiser Yankee, sunk in the outer harbor of New Bed- 
ford. The “graveyard shift” goes into the hold of 
the Yankee at midnight and works until dawn; that is, 
when the weather permits, for she lies exposed to the 
gales that sweep the Atlantic, and when the storm 
flags fly the wreckers cut and run. When the weather 
abates, back on the job they come again. 

“ Sand-hogs ” as deep-sea wreckers is a new calling, 
but the members of that conglomerate American, Irish, 
Canadian, Italian. English, Portuguese crew proved 
their worth in salt water as they had done before in 
rock or river silt, and the fight to save the Yankee 
will stand for years in the wrecking history of the 
coast—a story of the blind faith and confidence of 
rough men in their leaders, of a long, weary effort 
and unceasing grind, of an all-night battle against the 
inrush of the sea, the men standing by the pumps and 
air-compressors between decks until they were swim- 
ming to keep their heads above water, their prize a 
battered hull of a splendid ship, wallowing and threat- 
ening at any minute to turn turtle and carry all to the 
bottom. 

The Yankee went hard aground off Old Cock Spindle 
on Hen and Chickens Reef, at the entrance of Vineyard 
Haven Sound in a thick fog on September 23d, and 
was released from her position on December 4th, forty- 
five days after the engineers who undertook the job 
had begun operations with their compressed-air system. 

Hen and Chickens Reef is at the southern extremity 
of a chain of islands from Massachusetts, sticking well 
out into the Atlantic. In good or bad weather its 
vicinity is avoided by the most skilled navigators. 
Luckily for the Yankee, still weather prevailed through- 
out her imprisonment, but on Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 4th, the captain’s Japanese poodle began sulk- 
ing in the cabin, and finally buried herself in the 
cook’s bunk, which, according to the crew, was a most 
awful omen, and as a barometer she made good, for 
her crazy antics were followed by a sudden drop in 
the glass, and trouble developed from the southwest 
in the shape of a rising wind and a nasty sea. 

The wind increased to half a gale accompanied by 
sleet and rain, and the wrecking fleet of tugs standing 
by got lines aboard, ready for the Yankee to begin her 
slide into deep water. Continuing the bad luck, she 
began to move at four o’clock in the afternoon, and slid 
off against both wind and surf, the tugs with straining 
cables putting their noses into the seas in an effort to 
hold the cruiser off shore. 

With her stern down and her bow high out of water, 
the trim necessary to float her, the cruiser was an 
unwieldy big thing to handle. She had, besides, a 





By Henry Jay Case 


heavy list, but as desperate as the chances were, the 
wreckers decided to drag her behind Penikese Island. 

The tow-lines broke repeatedly in the early evening, 
and it’ was with difficulty and great danger that the 
Yankee was kept under headway. But straight across 
the sweep of the half gale coming up from Cuba they 
took her, and in behind Penikese Island brought her 
at last, confident that here anchors would hold and 
the overworked crew be able to grab a bite to eat and 
perhaps a wink of sleep before continuing the battle 
in the morning. 

Sleep, however, was not for them. The wind whipped 
around into the northeast. then to the east, and was 
blowing a full gale as night shut down, with the 
Yankee again on a lee shore and in a worse position 


time to surmise upon that. Knocked and tossed about 
in the badly lighted spaces below, groping for a foot- 
hold, grimy and bruised and bleeding, they stuck to 
their posts as they had done hundreds of times before 
under the river bottom, waiting for the blast which 
might bury them or might not. The odds were no 
different, here, aboard the Yankee. Besides, it was a 
gamble and the stakes were high. 

Outside, on the heaving, slippery decks of the tugs, 
the crews shouted and cursed as the lines parted, tak 
ing desperate chances each time in getting new lines 
aboard. ‘The tugs locked sides and parted, grinding 
stout oak timbers and hard steel. Then one of the 
heaviest of the towing fleet rammed the Yankee as she 
was getting a line aboard, breaking in a row of star 




















The cruiser ‘“‘ Yankee” as she lies off the outer harbor of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, the “sand-hogs” fighting their unequal fight with wind and sea 


than ever. The boss wrecker declared she couldn’t 
lie there, and that he must either take to the open sea 
or make a fight for New Bedford Harbor. He chose 
the latter course. Orders were screamed, bawled, 
through megaphones. The tugs took a fresh hold, 
and the thrashing, struggling group of steam-craft 
headed north for a fifteen-mile battle in a wintry sea, 
and one of the worst nights known to the coast- 
guardsmen. 

On board the prize a detachment of her sailors stood 
at stations on deck, with her engine and boiler men 
keeping what steam they could below. The “ sand- 
hogs” all over the ship minded the pumps and the 
compressors, plugging leaks where they found them, 
and holding the air-lines fast. On these streams of 
compressed air depended the floating of the ship. Let 
the compressors be stopped and it would be all hands 
to the small boats. What happened on deck was no 
coneern of the “ sand-hogs.” Cables might part—and 
they did; the sailors might have to be lashed to the 
rigging—and they were; but the men below had no 


board port-holes, cutting loose the life-boats, and start- 
ing some of her steel plates. 

Above the roar of the storm was heard the crash 
of the collision. Men were thrown to their feet and 
wrecking machinery dislodged. Under the rays of the 
search-light from the Lebanon the hole in the side of 
the Yankee looked as big as double barn doors. The 
ship was laboring heavily in the trough of the sea 
with a bad list, and swept by each succeeding gray- 
back. But the wreckers never thought of giving her 
up. 

In the stoke-hole, Wotherspoon, the civil engineer 
in charge of the wrecking plant, was thrown upon his 
head by the shock of the collision, the gang of “ sand- 
hogs” with him. It didn’t require a message to tell 
him what had happened. But a sailor dropping 
through the companionway overhead clapped his 
mouth to the engineer’s ear, yelled his informa- 
tion, and was on the ladder again before the wrecker 
had got his aching ‘head to thinking. His first thought 
was of his prize. Passengers there were none, and he 
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A diver going down into the “‘ Yankee” from one of the weather 
screens built about her tops to plug up the holes he finds below 


A group of the “sand-hogs’” who barricaded themselves in the 
sinking vessel when certain death stood ready at each man’s elbow 






































knew that the tugs standing by could pick up his men 
in the sea if necessary. 

“You, McInnis, you, Johnson, Hagin, Bowler, Smith, 
Come on!” 

Up the ladder he went with his men behind him, but 
not for the deck. Stumbling, crawling through the 
staggering ship, they made their way toward the gaping 
hole in her side and dropped into the cabin where the 
forward compressors stood. Ordering the seamen at 
stations to the deck, Wotherspoon counted off his own 
men to fill their places, and then fully realizing 
that the ship under him was near foundering, that two 
decks stood between him and open air, and that all 
would go down with her should she turn turtle, he 
ordered every door shut and bolted. 

Each “sand-hog” whom ‘he had picked he knew he 
could depend upon. They had been with him in tight 
places befere, on the Bavarian in the St. Lawrence, 
and on the Mount Temple on the Nova Scotia coast. 
Americans, Canadians, and Englishmen, including a 
diver, probably ten in all. were bottled up completely. 
The Yankee had such alist that her starboard rail 
was underwater, and the stateroom off the cabin on 
that side was three-quarters submerged, with water 
spouting through the broken port-holes like geysers, 
and flooding the cabin. 

These port-holes had to be closed and the inpour of 
water checked immediately. In the rush and press of 
that moment the diver dressed as deliberately as 
though he had al! the time on earth. The men beside 
him paid off the life-line, and he slipped out of sight 
in the blackness behind the stateroom door. He closed 
the first port-hole and was drawn up. The second 
and third port-holes, he reported, were jammed and 
would not shut, but they could be stuffed. So the 
“sand-hogs ” ransacked the cabin for stuffing, and 
produced a mattress and some sofa pillows. Hold- 
ing one of these silk cushions clumsily aloft, the 
diver went down again, but the pressure was too great 
against him, and he signalled to draw him up. 
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Again he went down; this time Wotherspoon and 
two of the “sand-hogs” going into the black hole 
with him to lend the weight of their bodies for a 
brace. With the mattress and some pieces of scantling 

















The pipe lines from the compressors which are 
forcing air into the sunken ship to drive the 
water from her compartments 


they made the plug secure and were dragged back 
through the stateroom door to the slanting, half- 
submerged floor of the cabin. Then Wotherspoon set 
them at the task of sliding the heavy compressors to 
the other side of the ship. 


For two hours they labored at this almost impos- 
sible job,the slowly dimming lights finally leaving 
them in darkness. The fires of the last boilers had gone 
in the rising water. The “sand-hogs” could hear it 
roar and race through the decks below, and with it the 
shrieks of the whistles from the tugs outside, calling 
them to give up and come away. 

Captain McAllister, in command of the wrecking 
fleet, and Captain Marsh of the Yankee had to resort 
to strategy to get the men who were on deck off the 
ship. When it was plain to them that the Yankee 
was sinking they ordered the tugs close up and, jump- 
ing in, called upon their men to follow. As the last 
man came over the side McAllister, with the naval 
officer close upon his heels, sprang back again to the 
deck of the Yankee. But if they expected to leave the 
men behind them they were disappointed, for every 


‘man Jack that could make the leap landed upon the 


cruiser’s deck with his leader, and flatly refused 
to go back when ordered. 

Green water by this time was coming over the 
rails and pouring down the hatches of the Yankee. 
No man could stand against its weight, and at this 
monient, when Captains Marsh and McAllister had 
called for volunteers to go below, Wotherspoon’s gang 
squirmed its way on deck through the galley com- 
panionway, a hole just big enough to admit one 
at a time, and all hands went into the rigging, Wother- 
spoon stripped to his bare skin. There they remain- 
ed until the life-boats took them off after the ship 
struck. 

The “sand-hogs”” had hung to their prize just long 
enough to cheat the Atlantic of another ship, and left 
her settled on the soft bottom in the outer harbor of 
New Bedford, where they are now working for an- 
other hold to pull her all the way in. They had 
dragged her twelve miles from Hen and Chickens 
Xteef, and three miles from the point off Penikese 
Island where she was rammed. That night they cele- 
brated their victory in a game of poker. 





THE COURAGE OF “JOE” PETROSINO, THE NEW YORK DETECTIVE, 
WHICH LED HIM THROUGH MANY PERILS TO VIOLENT DEATH 


By Frank Marshall White 


TEUTENANT JOSEPH PETROSINO 
of the New York Police Department, 
martyr in the service, was no ordi- 
nary man. Upheld by an exalted 
sense of duty, he went his way fear- 
® lessly, though he knew that he had 
been marked for death by the two 
most powerful and dreaded criminal 
organizations of the time, the Ca- 
morra and the Mafia. With a record of more convic- 
tions for murder than any other five men in the de- 
tective bureau, his was a gentle and kindly disposition. 
Fate had set him a stern task, and he did not shirk it. 
It may be truthfully said that no man in the entire 
Police Department was more respected by those with 
whom he came in contact. 

Petrosino himself was held by his superiors in the 
Police Department to be worth all the other members 
of his bureau put together. He was not a detective 
of the Sherlock Holmes type, and what he accomplished 
was by sheer hard work and a certain bulldog tenacity, 
combined with a complete knowledge of the habits and 
manners of the Italian criminal. One of the best 
known of the hundreds of cases that he has been con- 
nected with was the celebrated “ barrel murder,” in 
1902, and, although it was impossible to convict the 
man he ran down, there was no doubt of his guilt. 
The nude body of a man had been found in a barrel 
on the sidewalk in East Eleventh Street at daylight. 
There was nothing in the barrel by which the identity 
of the victim could be established; not a single clew 
to follow. Petrosino, however, had a vague idea that 
he had seen the face of the dead man before; and, 
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after searching his memory for twenty-four hours, he, 


eame to the conclusion that it had been among the 
spectators at the trial of a counterfeiter named Di- 
primi, who had been convicted and sent to Sing Sing 
prison a year or two before. The detective had the 
photograph of the dead man taken, and he took it to 
Diprimi in the prison. The counterfeiter at once 
recognized the photograph as that of his own brother, 
and he told Petrosino that the man had called on him 
at the prison in company with another Italian named 
Petto. The detective asked Diprimi whether there was 
anything about his brother’s clothes or possessions that 
might be used as a clew in tracing his murderers, but 
all that the prisoner could recall about the dead man 
on his last visit was that he had carried a silver 
watch, “ with serateches on the neck,” as he described 
it. Returning to New York, Petrosino ransacked the 
pawnshops until he found a silver watch with the 
“seratches on the neck,” as described by Diprimi. 
Then he arrested Petto, and confronted him with the 
pawnbroker, who recognized him as the man who had 
pawned the watch. He was connected with the mur- 
der by other circumstances also; but, although he was 
held in the Tombs prison for eight months, it was im- 
possible to obtain sufficient evidence to warrant bring- 
ing him to trial. 

On one oceasion Petrosino tracked a man named 
Paul Rondo, who had killed his wife in New York, 
to a house in the outskirts of Long Island City, where 
he arrived after dark. He did not ‘know Rondo by 
sight; and, as the house was full of friends of the 
fugitive, who would make every effort to conceal his 
identity, Petrosino came to the conclusion that to 


enter would give the murderer a chance to escape in 
the resulting confusion. Wherefore, the detective 
climbed a thickly leaved tree at the roadside to await 
developments. Nothing occurred during the night, but 
Petrosino stuck to his post of observation, in spite of 
the terrible fatigue and bodily discomfort brought 
about by the cramped position he was obliged to take. 

















Lieutenant Petrosino of the New York Police 


MURDERED AT NIGHT IN A PUBLIC SQUARE IN PALERMO, 
A VICTIM TO THE VENGEANCE OF SICILIAN CRIMINALS 


At daybreak scouts came out of the house and made 
a search of the neighborhood. The coast being ap- 
parently clear, a wagon was driven up to the door of 
the house, and a large box brought out and placed in 
it. As the wagon passed under the tree, in turning 
toward the Thirty-fourth Street ferry, Petrosino 
dropped from it and dragged the box to the ground, 
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In it he found Rondo, as he had anticipated, and he 
was taken to New York in irons. 

Petrosino’s exploits would fill volumes, but the story 
he liked best to tell is of the saving of the life of a 
man who had been unjustly convicted of murder, by 
tracking down the real murderer on his own initiative, 
and arresting him only two days before the innocent 
man was to have been executed. In the summer of 
1889 the police found Nicolo Carbone and Natalo 
Brogno, both Calabrians, struggling on the sidewalk 
at Baxter and Leonard streets, Brogno with a fatal 
knife-wound in the back. The following winter Car- 
bone was convicted of the murder of his compatriot and 
sentenced to death. After Carbone’s conviction word 
came to Petrosino that two persons, a watchman and 
a messenger boy, who had witnessed the fight between 
Carbone and Brogno, had seen a third man rush up 
while the others were struggling together, stab Brogno, 
and run away. Petrosino made inquiries among Brog- 
no’s relatives, and learned that the dead man had had 
an enemy named Alessandro Ceramella, also a Calab- 
rian, who answered the description given by the two 
witnesses of the man they had seen commit the murder. 
Ceramella had not been seen about his accustomed 
haunts since the night of the tragedy, which increased 
the probability of his guilt, and also made the pros- 
pect of finding him less hopeful. Carbone was sen- 
tenced to die on February 7, 1890, just three weeks 
from the time that, the story of Ceramella’s part in the 
tragedy was brought to Petrosino, and the evidence 
of the watehman and the messenger was not sufficient, 
from the legal point of view, to secure a respite for the 
condemned man. Petrosino determined to save the 
man’s life. but he had to work against time. He 
tracked Ceramella to Jersey City, and then to Pitts- 
burg. Thence the trail led to Milton, Delaware; to 
Halifax, Nova Seotia; and then to Baltimore. Here 
Petrosino ran his man to earth two days before Car- 
bone was to have been executed, and secured his con- 
fession that it was he who had murdered Brogno. Car- 
bone was pardoned, and Ceramella was convicted of 
murder and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

Petrosino was born in Italy, of humble parents, in 
Padula, in the province of Campania, forty-eight years 
ago, coming with them to America when he was nine 
years of age. He studied in the public schools, and sold 
newspapers and blacked boots out of school hours as a 
boy. He had worked as a tailor, as a clerk in a bank, 
and in the Department of Street Cleaning before he 
became a policeman. A sad romance in Petrosino’s 
life lies in the circumstance that he was married less 
than two years ago to a woman whom he had courted 
for years, but whose father had refused until then to 
allow his daughter to become the wife of a man who 
was in constant danger of assassination. No one knew 
better than Petrosino the fearful risk he ran when he 
ventured into the very home of the Mafia, and his 
doing so is an example of as splendid courage as man 
is often called upon to exhibit. Petrosino had saved 
no money, because he assisted in the support of his 
brothers and sisters, but his wife and infant daughter 
will receive his pension of $1,000 per year, in addition 
to which a fund is being raised for them by public 
subscription. A brave man’s memory can be no more 
fittingly honored than by contributing to the welfare 
of those who were dependent upon him, 
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Paulette as a Dancer Village Bull-fighters 
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Lucienne Breval as “Carmen” 


The Old Boulevardier 


A SPANISH PAINTER OF HUMAN TYPES 


EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF IGNACIO ZULOAGA ON VIEW AT THE HISPANIC MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 


A NOTE ON ZULOAGA’S ART BY CHARLES DE KAY WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 33 OF THIS ISSUE 


Photographs copyright, 1909, by the Hispanic Society 








WOMEN WHO WILL TAKE THE LEAD IN WASHINGTON’S SO- 
CIAL ACTIVITIES DURING PRESIDENT TAFT’S ADMINISTRATION 





By Abby G. Baker 


Copyright, 1900, by Harris & Ewing 


Miss Helen Taft 


ONLY DAUGIITER OF THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. TAFT 







~WES EH N Washington the’social as well as 
G5 the official world revolves about the 
J bi, White House. It is there that the 





U 
Vas social calendar is set for the na- 
pe tional capital, and it is as inflexible 
‘as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. It has been said aptly that 
in’ other cities society is a diver- 
‘sion, but that in Washington it is 
a part of the general scheme of life. 
The wife of the Secretary of State is leader in all 
things social in the Cabinet circle. She it is who 
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Mrs. Philander C. Knox 
WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 





takes the initiative, and, next to the wife of the Presi- 
dent, she determines the social ethics governing the 
official life of the capital. She is brought more closely 
into touch with the Diplomatic Corps than any other 
hostess. She slips away from the White House New- 
Year’s reception at noon to give the corps a buffet 
breakfast; she, with the Secretary of State, is often 
their guest of honor, and she frequently welcomes 
them into her home. Hence it is exceedingly fortu- 
nate that a woman of Mrs. Philander C. Knox’s ex- 
perience, tact, and unfailing grace is to fill this 
exacting position during the new administration. Her 
experience as a Cabinet hostess dates back to April, 
1901, when President McKinley made Mr. Knox his 
Attorney-General, a post which he filled until he 
entered the United States Senate as the successor of 
the late Matthew Quay in 1904. 

There are six lawyers in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, 
and it happens that two of them have served as 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States, 
Judge J. M. Dickinson, the new Secretary of War, 
having filled that office under President Cleveland. 
Both Judge and Mrs. Dickinson are of Southern 
birth; he is the grandson of Felix Grundy, of Missis- 
sippi, who served as Attorney-General under Van 
Buren, and his father, Judge Henry Dickinson, was from 
that State also. Mrs. Dickinson’s mother was Harriett 
Maxwell, whose father was one of the first settlers of 
Tennessee, and her father, John Overton, had a large 
stock-farm near Nashville. Soon after their marriage 
Judge and Mrs. Dickinson went to live on the famous 
Belle Mead plantation, and they have always con- 
sidered it their home, although the former’s diversi- 
fied political and business positions Have often taken 
them from it. Their eldest son, Overton, who is 
married and has a little daughter, lives at Belle Mead: 
their second son is also married and is in business at 
Seattle, Washington; while the third son, Jacob Me- 
Gavock, the namesake of his sire, entered Yale last 
fall. 

Mrs. Wickersham, whose husband is the Attorney- 
General under Mr. Taft, returns to the city of 
her birth and her girlhood home in coming to Wash- 
ington, and she will be warmly welcomed by many of 
the old -families of the District who have been 
among her lifelong friends. She is the daughter of 
Cornelius and Mary Hinckly Wendell, of Knicker- 
bocker stock, originally from Albany, New York. She 
was educated at Madame Barr’s, the fashionable 
“Female” school at Washington of that day, and 
finished her studies in Europe. She met and married 
Mr. Wickersham at the capital, but went with him 
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Mrs. Taft 


WHO, AS WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT, IS OFFICIAL LEADER UNDER THE NEW REGIME 


soon afterward to New York City, where they have 
since lived. Their son is to finish his law studies 
at Harvard next June; their eldest daughter is mar- 
ried to Mr. Albert Aiken, a sugar-planter of Cuba, 
and their youngest child is a bright and attractive 
schoolgirl. Mrs. Wickersham has a charming + per- 
sonality, is sympathetic and responsive, and has a 
well-informed mind and a great gift of repartee. While 
not much of a club woman, she has always taken a 
great interest in athletic training and social better- 
ment. 

There can be but little said of Mr. Frank H. Hitch- 
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Mrs. Franklin Mac! Veagh 
WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
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- Copyright, 1g0o9, by Harns & Ewing 
Miss Flora Wilson 
DAUGHTER OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


cock, the new Postmaster-General, in an article telling 
of the Cabinet hostesses, for he has the misfortune 
to be a bachelor. He is fair, tall, and fully forty. He 
is a Harvard athlete, taciturn but affable, and no 
doubt as Cabinet host he will maintain as cheerful 
bachelor quarters as did his worthy predecessor, former 
Secretary (now Mr. Justice) Moody of the Supreme 
Bench. 

Mr. Meyer, who goes from the Post-office port- 
folio to that of the Navy, has been a member of the 
Cabinet for two years, and his accomplished wife and 
two pretty daughters have become great favorites in 
Washington society. They entertain elaborately in 
their handsome home at the head of S Street, where 
they have introduced a number of interesting Euro- 
pean customs. 

The final selection made by President Taft for his 
Cabinet was Mr. Franklin Mac Veagh of Chicago, for 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Mac Veagh is widely 
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Mrs. Charles Nagel 
WIFE OF TITE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 


known throughout the United States as a most suc- 
cessful business man, and he also has a well-deserved 
reputation as a broad-minded, public-spirited, philan- 
thropic gentleman. 

Mrs. Mae Veagh is the daughter of Mr. Henry Eames. 
iate President of the Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, and she spent much of her girlhood in that 
city. She is.a recognized leader socially, but her deli- 
cate health in recent months has compelled her to give 
up some of her social duties. The family have a hand- 
some home on the Lake Shore Drive, one of the few 
residences of the city designed by Richardson. Their 
summer home is at Dublin, New Hampshire, where a 
few years ago Mr. Mac Veagh presented to the village 
a public library. They have but one son, Eames Mac 
Veagh, a graduate of Yale, who is unmarried, and 
associated with his father in business. 

Mrs. Ballinger, the wife of the Secretary of the 
Interior, is a college woman. She spent three years at 
Wellesley, but instead of remaining for graduation she 
went to Europe with her brother, Mr. Walter Bradley, 
professor of chemistry at Wesleyan University, in Con- 
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necticut. She has always been studious, more fond of 
books and music than society, and for years she was a 
noted chureh singer in her Western home, Seattle. Of 
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Mrs. James Schoolcraft Sherman 
WIFE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


late years she has given up her music and devoted her 
time to her sons, onc of whom is attending Williams 
College, where his father was graduated, and a 
younger son of ten. 





Mrs. J. M. Dickinson 


WIFE OF TIIE SECRETARY OF WAR 


Miss Flora Wilson enjoys the distinction of having 
been a Cabinet hostess longer than any of her prede- 
cessors. She came to Washington with her father 
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Mrs. R. A. Ballinger 
WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
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‘last June, she matriculated as a 
* Mawr, although it was understood that in the event of 





Mrs. G. W. Wickersham 


WIFE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 


when he was appointed Secretary of Agriculture twelve 
years ago. She cannot, however, claim “ continuous 
service,” as he can, for she has been abroad studying 
music for the past four years. She is gifted with an 
unusual voice, and has been studying under some of 
the best masters of Europe. 

The tall and graceful woman who will stand at the 
foot of the receiving line at the White House during 
the Taft administration is Mrs. Charles Nagel, whose 
husband is the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
She is the daughter of Mr. John Shepley, one of the 
foremost lawyers of St. Louis, and she has had every 
advantage of education and travel. She is quiet in 
her tastes, loves home life, and is devoted to her five 
children, one young son, of eight years, and four daugh 
ters, the eldest of whom has lately made her début. 

As for Mrs. Taft, every one is enthusiastic over her. 
“ With all her intellectual tastes,” said a woman who 
knows her, “Mrs. Taft is the most companionable 
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Mrs. George Von L. Meyer 


WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


woman. you ever saw. You may not think it from a 
slight acquaintance, for she is, inherently, a little shy, 
and it used to be hard for her to meet strangers. But 
bless you! when she went into the executive mansion 
as the American governor’s wife there at Manila, she 
eliminated all that shyness! She made everybody wel- 
come, and the old palace became the centre of all social 
life.” 

Miss Helen Taft, the only daughter of the President, 
will be the latest of the galaxy of young women to 
enjoy the rare fortune of being introduced to society 
at the White House. After her father was nominated 
Freshman at Bryn 


his election she would remain only one year .in col- 
lege. She is fair and tall, quite five feet and eight 
inches in height, a fine horsewoman, an excellent 
housekeeper, and devoted to literature. The sympathy 
between her and her illustrious father is quite un- 
usual, and during the vacation season at Murray 
Bay the two have taken many long cross-country 
tramps together. 



















By Ruth Berkeley 


DRAWINGS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 





ge rical agency one day and saw some 
fifty applicants lining the four walls 
*% | felt almost tempted to go away, 
WS it seemed so hopeless that out of 
this roomful of anxiously expectant 
actors and actresses [I should be 
chosen. But instead of going away, 
I seated myself near the door and 
waited with the rest. 

The agent, a stout, middle-aged woman, seemed to be 
oblivious of the fact that any one was awaiting her 
pleasure, as she sat gossiping with the typewriter 
about the merits of the play they had seen the previous 
evening. 

After we had sat in patience for nearly half an 
hour she suddenly blinked her eyes and looked up with 
an expression that indicated: 

“Oh, to be sure! I forgot you were here. Well! 
Well! What is it?” 

The boldest, or perhaps the most experienced, of the 
applicants walked over to her and made his wants 
known. As he was well dressed, she treated him not 
without some consideration, although she yawned 
several times and seemed more interested in gazing out 
of the window than in listening to him. 

After about fifteen actors had gone through this 
ordeal a little woman arose and crossed the room to 
the agent. Nothing but the most extreme poverty 
could have made her brave with all those eyes watch- 
ing her sq curiously. The agent cast one look of con- 
tempt upon her and said, ‘* Nothing doing.” 

* But—but-—-” said the woman, with a_ beseeching 
movement of her thin hand. 

“ There’s nothing doing,” repeated the agent, and the 
woman turned mournfully away. The agent hadn’t 
even the grace to wait until she was out of hearing 
before remarking to the typewriter: 

“She's got on her stage wardrobe. How does she 
expect to get a job?” 

It was true. The poor, faded creature had tried by 
a few touches to disguise the pitifully obvious fact 
that she was wearing the Juliet or the Beatrice gown 
that she had worn in some Shakespearian barnstorm- 
ing company. For although the day was warm, the 
need of getting a place had forced her to put on this 
heavy passementerie stage dress, and go forth hoping 
it wouldn't be recognized. She had tried to modernize 
it by eutting the neck out and filling it in with lace. 
She had belted it in with some white ribbon, and had 
taken off all the tinsel, except in places where it held 
the dress together. And her toil had been of no avail. 

When the door closed upon her I felt for a momen 
that I didn’t want a place, that I didn’t want even tc 
live in a world where people were so cruel. I resented 
the comparatively suave manner in which the agent 
greeted me when my turn came. It happened that I 
was. just the type for whom she was looking to play a 
part in a road company, so she engaged me on the spot. 

I marvelled at the ease with which I had obtained 
this position, for I might have searched months be- 
fore anything half so good offered itself. I marvelled 
still more when I remembered that she knew nothing 
about my qualifications as an actress. Later I dis- 
covered that her apparent indifference in the matter 
was due to the fact that the manager for whom she 
was engaging actors had a method of his own in select- 
ing a company. First and last, he required the actor 
to look the part, never mind the rest! If this qualifi- 
cation was assured, he would pat the actor on the back 
and say: 

“ Just go on and be natural.” 

Sometimes, however, this method wouldn’t work. 
For, although the candidate for the part was natural 


SOR HEN I opened the door of a theat- 





Staring at each other out of the ghostly dawn 
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before going’ on the 
stage, the moment he be- 
gan to speak his lines he 
became everything that 
was unnatural. Then the 
process of selection would 
begin all over again. 
Some idea of the per- 
sistence with which this 
man pursued his method 
of engaging actors may 
be had from the fact 


that, although there z 
were only thirty persons 7 Des 


in the play, they were 
the siftings of five hun- 
dred applicants. 

The day of rehearsal 
came at last. As it was 
a character play, and the personages were supposed 
to be from all walks of life, the assembled company 
was as remarkable a gathering as one could find any- 
where. They varied as much in temperament as in 
size: from the ex-prize-fighter-looking person, whom 
the manager had picked up because of his huge bulk, 
to the soubrette who was so tiny she could almost have 
passed for a child. She had been reared in the hard 
school of the stage from the time she could creep. 
She was an orphan, but not one of the lonely kind, 
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Copeettance. 





“Nothing doing” 


for «already she had snuggled up confidingly to the 
“low comedian,” and was leaning affectionately on his 
shoulder, although she had known him only ten min- 
utes. Ten minutes, however, was a long time in the 
life of this restless little being. 

When the stage-manager arrived—a short, squat, 
red-faced man of fifty—every one immediately became 
interested in his manuscript. The manager walked 
briskly to the table and proceeded to make himself 
comfortable by removing his: hat, coat, waistcoat, and 
collar. I trembled for the rest of his attire. 

He chewed gum incessantly and called us all 
“ dear,” whether he liked 
us or not, and no mat- 
ter how angry he was 
with us. He had a 
mania for rehearsals. 
For five dreary weeks 
we rehearsed from ten 
o’clock in the morning 
sometimes until — ten 
o’clock at night. When 
we knew the play back- 
ward he was so afraid 
of our having too good 
a time that on general 
principles he would call 
a rehearsal. The day 
before the performance 
he was gracious enough 
to let us have the after- 
noon to buy our “ fix- 
ings,” but that night, 
to make up for this 
graciousness, we re- 
hearsed until two o’clock 
in the morning. 

The opening night 
came at last, and, al- 
though it was a one- 
night-stand company, 
anything seemed a relief 
after those rehearsals. 

Every day we travelled, 
Da Dare starting sometimes as 
LORRREN early as four o'clock in 
the morning, never later 
than ten, and spending 
about five hours a day 

on the train. 
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He called us all “ dear,” whether he liked us or not 


Our manager on this tour added what he could to 
the sum of our woes. He seemed invariably to select 
the first morning train for our jump from town to 
town. Sometimes he did this out of a mere whim, 
sometimes apparently to save money: ‘The results were 
the same in either case. As a consequence, though we 
went to bed later than any other class of workers, we 
also saw more sunrises than any others. 

It could hardly be expected that these actors, who 
were the counterparts of the characters which they 
represented in the play, would find an excess of con- 
geniality in one another’s society. We were never 
quite certain as to what might happen among them, 
as the rougher element in the company was continually 
taking umbrage at the more refined members. Not 
that there was any occasion for this, but the mere 
presence of the man who played the minister was an 
eternal reproach to the man who played the prize- 
fighter. When they would meet in the morning at 
the train the prize-fighter, ugly, unkempt, and none 
too well groomed, had only to look at the sleek 
immaculate minister to be roused to fury. 

The mancuvres that the more quiet ones made to 
escape from the rowdy part of the company were amus- 
ing. For the latter were greatly in the majority and 
were always eager and anxious to advertise the show, 
and were forever trying to make themselves conspicu- 
ous. As if they needed to try! 

To see us emerging from the train in a long pro- 
cession on our way to the hotel would have made even 
a New-Yorker stare. Surely such a motley gathering 
could have been found nowhere else. 

The “heavy ” of the company had a coat of which 
the original color was blue, but the suns and rains 
of many seasons of one-night stands had changed it 
to a color that no dyer could have matched. And then 
the shape of it! It trailed the ground so that he 
was obliged to lift it in crossing puddles as a woman 
does her skirts. 

The “tiny” soubrette was most eager of all that 
people should know that she was “with the show.” 
And she would go as far as she dared to advertise the 
fact. When we arrived at a hotel she and the “ low ” 
comedian would begin their antics. Sometimes he 
would grab her floating veil, and together they would 
play horse, prancing around and around the lobby of 
the hotel, she kicking up her heels like a veritable 
colt, much to the edification of the frequenters of the 
hotel. Her life was one long giggle. The quiet “ good 
morning” of the hotel clerk was enough to throw her 
into a convulsion of giggles. Not that she ever really 
laughed. Her giggle was a purely mechanical affair, 
compulsorily acquired in early childhood by reason of 
having to make herself perpetually agreeable. When 
starting for trains in the early morning it was un- 
canny to hear the dark, still streets echo with her 
meaningless giggle. 

She was always on the alert to produce effects, never 
entering a dining-room until she was sure of a large 
audience. There being no music for her entrance, in 
order to get the full attention of everybody in the 
room she would stand posing in the doorway, one 
finger on her cheek, gazing abstractedly over the heads 
of the diners. Then, suddenly feigning to have just 
discovered her friends, she would prance across the 
room, emitting a succession of giggles, and, while 
thirty feet from the table where her friends sat, would 
noisily explain to them that the reason for her tardy 
appearance was that she had just returned from a 
motor ride with “ Charlie.” 

One morning about five o’clock, out in a mining- 
town, as we were walking along the railroad track 
on our way to the station, we met a gang of miners 
going to work. They were at that moment discussing 
our play, which they had seen the night before. One 
of the miners was speaking about us in terms partly 
of envy, partly of awe, as if we belonged to a fairy 
race, and lived in a fairy world wherein there was 
nothing so disagreeable as trudging along an uncer- 
tain railroad track at five o’clock on a cold, wet 
morning. 

The miner was brought back from the bright fairy- 
land in which in imagination he was wandering with 
us by the sight of the soubrette, who had stumbled and 
spattered her face with mud. With an apologetic 
giggle she scrambled to her feet, and she and the 
miner paused for a moment, staring at each other out 
of the ghostly dawn. 

As she stood before him, pale, wan, hollow-eyed, 
with her body pulled sidewise in a semicircle by the 
weight of her heavy suit-case, his look of pained 
recognition was illuminating as to what was passing 
in his mind. Each looked into a face begrimed with 
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mud. His body was bent forward by the toil of the 
pick, hers bent sidewise by the weight of her baggage. 
Both were workers, forced out of bed by a common 
necessity long hours before the rest of the world was 
awake. Both were unhappy. Only the soubrette, by 
her pitiful, insistent giggle, thought to make people 
believe she was not. He was a proletarian without 
illusions, discontented, and wretched. She was a prole- 
tarian imagining herself a butterfly. He mumbled some- 
thing, she giggled, and they went their separate ways. 

Out in Colorado, where the temperature was twenty 
degrees below zero, we were compelled one night to 
dress in virtually unheated rooms, as the dressing- 
rooms were arranged in a cirele around a_ lobby 
which contained a single stove to heat them. But 
room is too dignified a word for the little bandboxes 
which sometimes three or four persons would have to 
share. That night in dressing it was a tug between 
trying to be modest and freezing to death. For if we 
closed our doors we shut out even the little heat that 
came from the stove in the hall, and if we opened 
them we *were in full view of the actors, who, in 
different stages of dress, were gathered three deep 
around the stove. In rooms where the temperature 
was little higher than that outside, we were compelled 
to put cn summer evening dresses. 

The young girl who played the “ ingenue ” had just 
left school to join this company; yet when she emerged 
from that Siberian dressing-room in her thin décolleté 
gown, her face was blue and pinched even under the 
paint. 

When the curtain rang up we sauntered on the 
stage, and, though our blood was congealed with the 
cold, yet we fanned ourselves as if overcome by the 
heat. The fans came in good stead that night, for in 
real earnest we had to 
fan the soubrette before 
the play was over. The 
altitude and the cold 
had been too much for 
her, and she fainted 
away. She was revived 
sufficiently to finish the 
play, but the next morn- 
ing she was unable~ to 
rise without our assist- 
ance. Never once while 
we were dressing her did 
she giggle, and we stood 
around her, | alarmed, 
wishing we might hear 
again the giggle. we had 
so often anathematized. 
Never once during the 
long, cold ride to - the 
station did the’ faintest 
smile cross her face. All 
the way she lay limp 
and white. When we 
arrived at Pueblo she 
was babbling deliriously, 
and we hastily sum- 
moned a _ doctor. He 
shook his head and said, 


“This child should he 
taken home.” 
Child! Child! When 


couid this precocious crea- 
ture ever have been a 
child? She was earning 
her living on the stage 
at five. At ten, mother- 
less and without a rela- 
tive in the world, she 
had gone to Australia 
with a company by her- 
self. Just as she had never been a child, so she had 
refused to grow up. No one could tell how old she 
was. The nearest one could guess was that her 
figure looked fourteen, her face possibly twenty-five, 
and her hands fifty. 





He was obliged to lift 
it in crossing puddles 
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The doctor said she must be taken to the hospital at 
once. To this the manager objected, and he begged 
the doctor to give her something to brace her up, so 
that she could play that night, as there was no one to 
take her place. 

The doctor stooped down and whispered to him, 
“She will never play again, old man.” 

We took her to a hospital not much better than a 
barn, and almost as cold. None of us could stay with 
her, for we had to hurry back to the theatre to alter 
the play for that night. 
The next morning we had 
an early jump, and so we 


never saw her again. She 
died a week later. 
She was a brave little 


soul. Never once during 
that dreary season did I 
hear her complain, al- 
though the hardships we 
endured can be likened to 
nothing, perhaps, except 
the life of a stoker. Like 
a great many of her type, 
she thought it better to 
keep alive by buffoonery 
than to die. 

Nothing pleased the ob- 
streperous part of our 
company more than for 
some farmer to ask, as we 
filed along, 

“ Be ye the troupe?” 
This would tickle 
“heavy” and the “low 
comedian” hugely. The 
English lady who played 
the grand dame _ would 
stare at the farmer 
through her  lorgnette. 
Then with icy sarcasm 
she would answer, in her 
most exquisite English 
manner: 
“Yes, 
troupe. 
directly.” 

Her sarcasm would be wasted, however, for the 
farmer, taking her literally, would start down the 
road ona run, screaming: “The elephants be a-com- 
ing! ..The elephants be a-coming!” >: 

The actor is often aggressive and blatant where 
the public is concerned, but is- usually humble and 
obsequious -to a fault with his manager. He sub- 
mits to more insults and injustices from his employer 
than does any- other class of proletarian. Other 
workers would, I am sure, protest against being 
aroused at four o’clock on a cold wet morning and 
compelled to travel breakfastless, especially if their 
labor had kept them up until twelve o’clock the night 
before, and no other workers would submit to the 
condition of some of the’ dressing-rooms they en- 
counter. ‘The apathy of the actor regarding them 
seems utterly incompatible with the blatant actor 
temperament. 

In one beautiful New England town, where such a 
thing seemed most unlikely to happen, all the 
“supers” in the play were arrested on a charge of 
theft (these, however, were not members of our com- 
pany, as “supers” are always engaged from outside). 
As they were called down from the platform, where 
they were supposed .to*be witnessing a. bull-fight, and 
their histrionic aspirations ignominiously interrupted, 
the officer in charge greeted them as they filed by: 
“So you men are at your old tricks again, eh? 
You’re all here, are you?” 

Then turning to some of the actors, he remarked: 
“Gee! it’s a wonder they didn’t run away with the 
trunks and all! You’ve got all the jailbirds in the 
county here to-night.” 

They were taken to the station-house and searched, 
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we: are the 
The elephants and the camels will be along 
























































but nothing of value was found on them. Later it be- 


came known that the prize-fighter had helped himself 
to fifteen dollars of the “ heavy man’s ” 
had 


money, and of 


course the* blame been laid upon the “ supers.” 







Gathered three deep around the stove 


Why the man should have chosen to take the money 
at the psychological moment when we happened to 


have so many jailbirds “supeing’’ for us is inex 
plicable. For never before that had I heard of theft 


in a company, and never before had we had jailbirds 
“supeing” for us. 

To have followed out consistently the manager's 
idea of our respective characters the man who played 
the ex-convict should have committed the theft, just 
as the man who played the drunkard was always re 
hearsing the part in actual life. He was his part so 
thoroughly, both on and off the stage, that he caused 
the manager endless trouble. They had to keep him 
constantly under surveillance. As soon as they re 
laxed their vigilance he would forget all about the 
theatre and the part he had to play. 

The manager’s theory in selecting this company 
worked admirably as far as the acting was concerned, 
but the utter lack of harmony that existed among its 
members proved the impracticability of engaging 
people who were the characters in actual life, instead 
of real actors, especially as the characters in the 
play were supposed to be antagonistic to one another, 
and the very plot of the piece hinged upon this incom- 
patibility of temperament. 

Had the company been composed of real actors who 
only acted their parts instead of being them, there 


might have been some semblance of congeniality 
among us. As it was, there was not a moment's 
peace. They couldn’t agree among themselves, they 


simply couldn’t, and so the poor irresponsible crea 
tures brought about their own ruin. For several of 
the more outrageous escapades of the company came 
to the knowledge of “ headquarters.” and the company 
was disbanded. Now there are thirty actors looking 
for jobs. 





A War that is Seven and a Half Centuries Old 


LONDON 


SERIOUS riot,’ say the papers, 
“broke out yesterday in the vil- 
lage of Kilfinane, County Limer- 
ick. Last year a branch of the 
Town Tenants’ Association was 
formed in the village, and some 
WCecys58) months ago the tenants forwarded: 
PROEFION Ka 2 a petition to Colonel Gascoigne, the 

‘ landlord, requesting a reduction in 
terms were not regarded as satis- 





















His 
factory, and the tenants refused to pay any. rent 


their rents. 


pending a settlement of the dispute. A week ago 
two sheriff’s officers and a number of extra police- 
men arrived in the town, and yesterday the bailiff 
tried to serve writs on a number of tenants. All the 
houses were closed and they were obliged to nail the 
notices to the doors. At one house hot water ,was. 
thrown on them from an upper window and the crowd 
which had gathered pressed round the police’ and 
cheered. A baton charge was ordered and the crowd 
was driven back. At another house the tenant and 
his wife were seen in the upper windows and the 
bailiffs, fearing that missiles would be thrown at 
them, refused to approach the door. The crowd again 
rushed forward, cheering, and another baton charge 
was delivered in which -seven people received injur- 
ies. After a time the bailiffs desisted from serving 
any more notices. The town was now in a state of 
excitement, and in the evening the streets were 
thronged with people who had arrived from the sur- 
rounding districts. Police reinforcements were re- 
quisitioned, and as they drove into the village they 
were stoned, and in one instance their car was over- 
turned. Several baton charges were ordered, but the 
crowds fought the policemen with sticks and one 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 
CORRESPONDENT FOR 


party of constables had to seek safety in the bar- 
racks. The greatest excitement prevailed until a 
late hour. .A number of people were arrested during 
the day.” 

Such is the news which greeted me as I opened The 
Times a short time ago. It does not stand alone. 
The paragraphs that I proceed to reproduce follow 
immediately on the above: “ Yesterday District In- 
spector Mercer, with a party of policemen, searched 
almost every house in the village of Baton Semple, 
County: Galway, for.:a gyn swhich was. taken by 
masked :men from the house of Mrs. Kyne, a widow, 
about. ten- days. ago. The police failed to find fire- 
arms of any description, although it is believed that 
several people living in the district have guns.” “ At 
resent fiffy men are undergoing various terms of 
imprisonment in Clonmel’ Gaol for agrarian offences. 
¥esterday five others were convicted for having taken 
part ‘in a cattle-drive on lands occupied by Mr. 
Hughes at Killenaule. A fund has been opened in 
Mid Tipperary for the families of the prisoners.” 
“It was reported in Ennis, County Clare, yesterday 
that on Tuesday night some persons shot a_ bullock 
on a grazing-farm which was taken some time ago 
by Mr. Studdert of Crag Moher. The head of the 
bullock was afterward cut off and mounted on one 
of the piers of the field gate.” 


It is clear from these extracts that the Irish 
land war has not yet petered out. It has been 
waged off and on for seven and a half centuries 


and there is still life in it. An eviction is still the 
signal for something in the nature of a local up- 
rising; and juries, unless carefully packed by the 
Crown, still refuse to convict any man who is charged 
with an agrarian outrage. The landlords are by 
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no means the only—in these days are not even 
the chief—sufferers from agrarian agitation. An un 


popular member of a local branch of the United Irish 
League, or one who has offended the local trader and 
publican who, with the priest, dictates its policy, 
or one who has sinned against the unwritten agra- 
rian code of the neighborhood, or who belongs to a 
faction that has fallen under the displeasure of an- 
other and more powerful faction, is just as likely 
to be boycotted and intimidated, to have his busi- 
ness ruined, his supplies cut off, his cattle maimed or 
driven off his lands, his crops trampled, his build- 
ings fired, and his comings and goings attended by a 
mob blowing horns, as was ever a landlord or his 
agent in the worst days of the Land League. In 
the first eleven months of 1908 over five hundred 
and thirty indictable agrarian offences were com- 
mitted in Ireland, a number not exceeded since the 
“bad times” of 1889; the cases of boycotting num- 
bered eight hundred and forty; over four hundred 
cattle-drives were organized and carried out: and at 
tacks of one sort or another with firearms amounted 
to all but one hundred and thirty. 

And only a little over. five years ago we were as- 
sured that Ireland was at last to be at peace, that 
the land question was on the point of final settle- 
ment, and that the Wyndham Act of -1903—the Act 
which set the coping-stone on the agrarian revolu- 
tions of the past forty years by decreeing the virtual 
abolition of landlordism and the conversion of Ire- 
land, by a lavish use of state aid, into a country of 
peasant proprietors—would infallibly induce the Irish 
millennium. It has not done so. The machinery for 
working it, rather than the Act itself or its funda- 
mental principle, has admittedly broken down. 



























































AN EXPONENT OF “SERIOUS” COMEDY ! 


MISS DORIS KEANE. ONE OF THE MOST PROMINENT OF MR. CHARLES FROHMAN’S YOUNGER STARS, HAS BEEN PLAYING IN MR. CLYDE FITCH’S 
NEW PLAY, “ THE HAPPY MARRIAGE.” WHICH THE AUTHOR RECENTLY DESCRIBED AS BEING HIS “ FIRST SERIOUS COMEDY SINCE * THE TRUTH en 
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Tutoring Lawmakers 


HOW THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN HAS ESTABLISHED A WORKING ALLIANCE WITH THE LEGISLATURE 


HINK of our fifty State Legis- 
latures grinding out laws _ inces- 
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santly. Think of the difficult and 
Whe confused situations — social, _ eco- 
Pas nomic, and moral—coming with 


4) the ; a growth of our huge coun- 


Think also of our legis- 
naece drawn from classes honest, 
vigorous, and industrious enough in many cases, but 
chosen by political machines, for all kinds of mo- 
tives, and in recognition of all sorts of political serv- 
ices—a heterogeneous and motley body of rough-and- 


By Charles Johnston 


set. embowered in 
trees. 

Madison is equally favored in its social life. I can- 
not tell offhand whether other States combine a Legis- 
lature and a State university in their capital city. 
If not, it is to their very great loss; for, whether 
by design or happy accident, the mixture works ad- 
mirably. Consider how fine a thing it is and how 
enjoyable to have a society so restricted that every 
one knows every one else, not merely by sight, but 


Between them rests the little city 


with a certain cordial intimacy. And, further, in this 
little social world are mingled elements as diverse 


as the scholars: and specialists—scientific, political, 
classical—of a university 
with high and worthy 
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standards; a sprinkling 
of Federal Senators and 


Congressmen; the Gov- 
ernor, State Senators, 
and Assemblymen; the 
supreme court of the 
State; and finally, the 
dwellers in the city, 
many of them from 
older States and some 


who have travelled or re- 
sided long in foreign 
lands. Add to these dis- 
tinguished scholars from 
Oxford or Heidelberg or 
Paris, arrived like birds 
of passage and bringing 
with them the savor of 
an older world. 

Never were the dwell- 
ers in a little city so 
clubable. When the Uni- 
versity Club was built 
the fathers of the club, 








The State University of Wisconsin 


ready Solons. How many of them could give a clear 
«uccount of the principles of legislation, the moral or 
social or ethical principles on which laws should rest? 
Ilow many of them could draft a law, so that it should 
have the correct form, and hold its proper relation to 
all laws already existing, whether in one State, in all 
the other States, or among our national laws? How 
many could take into account the possible bearing of 
a law on foreign Powers and international relations? 
Yet legislate they do, in season and out of season; 
with the result that we are piling up an enormous 
mass of confused, incomplete, and contradictory laws, 
civil and criminal, the like of which the world has 
never seen. 

Who can show a way out of the labyrinth? And 
is there any way out? Let us describe an ideal situa- 
tion with strong elements of hope. Suppose that out 
of our almost fifty States one had been singularly 
favored by Providence or a fairy godmother. Let us 
imagine this State about as large as England, and 
therefore compact, handy, and yet ample enough. Let 
us assign to it a population of nearly three millions, 


growing rapidly enough for future stability anil 
wealth. Let us suppose that the Legislature of our 


imaginary State had, in a moment of inspiration, 
founded a university in its capital city, choosing for 
it a situation of genuinely Attic charm, endowing it 
with abundant funds, and promising that these funds 
should be added to as need arose. Then let us im- 
agine that the governors of the university, with keen 
wisdom, gathered together from the best universities 
in the country the best men in every department of 
learning, not only those who were masters in the more 
modern lore, such as electrical engineering and eco- 
nomies, but fine classic scholars; enthusiastic Grecians ; 
men who love Horace and Lucretius and Terence; 
Dante scholars; masters of the tongue of Cervantes; 
fellow countrymen of Moliére; finely endowed and 
trained Shakespearians;—in short, a 
brief epitome of the world’s best con- 


. with wise foresight, pro- 
vided for a large dining- 
hall, a rathskeller with 
vaulted roof, diamond 

window-panes, and an old Gothic fresco running round 

the walls. A huge brick fireplace, wrought-iron lamps, 
carved Gothic chairs, make up a setting altogether 
admirable, wherein the wise plan of the fathers could 
be carried out. This was to provide a safe port and 
harbor of refuge for the many social groups com- 
bining learning and good-fellowship which give Madison 
such a marked moral and mental atmosphere. There 
is, for example, an Economic Club, which brings to- 
gether the members of the economic and _ political 
science departments of the university and the judges 
of the supreme court. They dine once a manth, | 
believe, or it may be once a. fortnight, in the Gothic 
rathskeller, with its quaint lanterns, warm coloring, 
and big roof beams. After dinner the chairs are 
pushed back, and some one reads a paper or delivers 
a discourse on some political or economic theme of 
immediate interest and significance. It may be the 
presiding justice of the supreme court, giving a view 
of the development of injunctions; it may be a paper, 
technical yet entertaining, on railroad rating, which 
has been brought back to first principles in Wisconsin. 

It may be some question like the growth of ministerial 

responsibility in Germany, or the economic aspects of 

















rectly responsible to either House of Congress; wheth 
in theory or in practice, but owe allegiance to the 
Chief Magistrate, who, in his turn, not directly 
responsible to Congress. 

Nothing could be more healthful, more enjoyable, 
than this kind of intellectual interaction and ex- 
change. The University Club thus becomes a clearing- 
house of ‘ideas for the best men.in the State; and the 
work is done systematically, urbanely, intelligently. 
For there are several clubs of much the seme sort 
which meet here, and bring together the forces of the 
And there 


is 


1s 


State in different combinations. very 
much of the same activity in the city. Take, for 
instance, the Literary Club, which gathers together 


the most distinguished and interesting people in the 
town, from the university, the bench and bar, and the 
general ranks of the city itself. Here subjects of all 
kinds are discussed, from astrology and the trusts to 
men and microbes; and well discussed by men anid 
women of force and culture, who take great pains to 
master the details, history, and intellectual aspects 
of the theme of the evening. There are yet other 
groups more restricted, such as the Town and Gown 


Club, whose members dine at one another's houses in 
rotation, the dinner here also being followed by a 


paper or a talk, always well and thoroughly treated 
and thoughtfully heard and discussed by those who are 


present. 
One can well imagine, I think, that a social life 
thus strengthened by such diverse and vigorous ele- 


ments stimulates in the most beneficent way possible 
the work of the university and the Capitol alike. The 
men of the two hills meet together in the valley. 
They return to their hills strengthened and clarified 
by the contact. So much for the general situation 
in Madison as it revealed itself to a three months’ 
visitor. Let us now consider more in detail how the 
scholars and the legislators react on one another. 

This close and constant interaction is due in part, 
of course, to the fact that the university is a State 
institution, endowed and built up by the Legislature. 

We can easily see how a strong and cordial relation 
between the university and the Capitol might thus 
spring up and grow. The decisive step was taken, 
I believe, when a recent Governor of the State de- 
termined to follow a progressive policy, and prac- 
tically to rebuild the State government, finances, and 
administration on new and more ideal lines. He sought 
and found effective helpers in the departments of 
economies and political science in the university. The 
best theories, the most trustworthy information, the 
most practical ideas, were put at his service by men 
whose profession is the mastery of ideas and new 
truths; and trained thinker and practical politician 
worked hand in hand. Men who had studied the labor 
question thoroughly at first hand in many lands; men 
who had devoted a lifetime of acute thought to the 
problems of our great massed industries; men who 
had mastered the theory of lawmaking—were taken 
into the Governor’s counsels, and their work im- 
mediately began to tell in a general shaking up and 
renewal of the body politie of the State. The univer 
sity gained a permanent footing in the Capitol, 
tablishing a Legislative Reference Library there which 
puts skilled advice and counsel within reach of the 
legislators, while their work is going on day by day. 
A practical working alliance has thus grown up, which 
appears to mé to work admirably in both directions. 

But the very close relation between university and 
Capitol in Madison is also in large part due to the per- 
sonal influence of a few men. 

Most notable among these stands the 
William Freeman Vilas, who was, in some sense, 
godfather of the University of Wisconsin. Born in 
Vermont in 1840, he early went with his father to 
Missouri, graduating at the recently founded State 
university when he was eighteen. After the war, 
Colonel Vilas took a step which marked an era 
in the life of his university. This was the founda 
tion of a law school, the first professional schoo! 
of the many he has built up. 

His great early achievement was the 
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sciousness through the ages up to the 
latest news of to-day. Last supposi- 
tion of all, let us imagine that this 
picked body of scholars should not 
only guide ‘the higher learning of the 
State’s sons and daughters and those 
of other States, perhaps, as well, but 
should, furthermore, through some 
happy destiny, some signal favor of 
Providence or of the fairy godmother’s 
wand, find itself in cordial co-opera- 
tion with the legislators. 

Well, this ideal situation is real. 
The State of Wisconsin has, in fact, 








suggestion and establishment of the 
short term in the agricultural school, 
which made it possible for young men to 
come up from their farms for fourteen 
weeks during winter, when everything 
was snowed up and work was slack, 
and in the university to learn practical 
things which would be of use to them 
on their farms. This measure won over 
the farming community, the class to 
which the voters belonged and from 


which many of the legislators were 
drawn. 
In 1885 Colonel Vilas entered the 





Wisconsin Legislature. In the Capitol 





had the singular wisdom, or the 
singular good fortune, or the happy 
and sovereign blend of both, to bring 
this rare state of things about, or to 
allow the fairy godmother to bring it 
about—and it is no small part of wisdom not to thwart 
our providences. There is just such a working alliance 
between the scholars and the legislators of the State 
of Wisconsin; and it is one of the happiest and ‘most 
on things within the bounds of this great Re- 
public 

Few towns have a happier situation, than Madison. 
Two great blue lakes, fringed with green pines and 
oaks, divided by a narrow — with a peak at either 
end, ‘like a Mexican saddle. the ridge the city it- 
self, with the Capitol on the eastern peak and the 
university on the western, backed up against the sun- 


The State Capitol at Madison, Wisconsin 


the government of India. The paper or talk lasts 
a half-hour, perhaps, and then discussion or questions 
begin. Perhaps the professors of law expand the sub- 
ject of injunctions; perhaps the judges of the supreme 
court express their view of railroad rating with recent 
local experiences in mind. Perhaps a Canadian 
scholar, of whom there are some strong examples 
here,-as in so many of our colleges, may make com- 
parisons between the very full development of min- 
isterial responsibility in the Dominion and the com- 
_— contrasted condition of things in the United 
tates, where the members of the Cabinet are not di- 
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he took up the work for the university 
at the other end. A persuasive orator, 
he convinced the Legislature of the wis- 
dom of making large appropriations for 


the university, overcoming the some- 
times excessive caution and thrift of the legis- 


lators by his strong arguments and masterful per- 
sonality. The sums provided by the State for the 
university have increased steadily throughout a gen- 
eration, until the State has come to turn over 
something like one-seventh of its income to the 
great seat of learning, of which it has grown so justly 
proud, 

This steady advance is largely due to the personal 
influence and example of Colonel Vilas, himself a 
large benefactor of the university in time, money, and 
devoted work, 
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“HIS is the third of a scrics of articles which have 
appeared in HARPER'S WEEKLY. They are from the 
diaru of Mr, John Jay White, Jr., of New York, and 
are descriptive of a successful hunting-trip which the 
author undertook recently, in company with Dr. W. 8. 
Rainsford, formerly of New York, through those 


regions of East Africa which Mr. Roosevelt will prob- 
ably traverse. 


Camp at 
8.15. Just before we left, three 
Wanderobo came in, carrying on a 
piece of hide upon their shoulders 
a fourth who had fallen out of 
a tree the day before while gather- 
ing honey. We found out that he 

. had fallen on his back, but, though 
we felt him carefully over, could not find any broken 





ribs or bones. He was unable to move, and seemed 
in a bad way. We gave them some vaseline, telling 


them to rub his back often and gently, hoping the 

















Masai guides in an attitude of diffidence 


friction would reduce the bruises, gave him an old 
blanket, shot a kongoni for them, telling them to 
make some strong soup for him, and went on. I had 
to eut my big giraffe skin up, for the bad weather 
made the hair slip. I kept the head skin and a piece 
out of the back for a rug. Too bad, for it was 
nearly a record skin for size—21¥, feet from the 
nose to the end of the tail, and the same across the 
shoulders from hoof to hoof. Made camp at ten, on 
edge of a swamp where two old elephant skulls lay— 
1 named it *‘ Elephant Skull Camp ’”—saw ostriches, 
eland, zebra, kongoni, wart-hogs, antelope, and gazelle 
from my tent. 

July 3d—Pulled out at 7.20 and headed for Big 
Tree Camp, where we were on May 17th on our way 


in. Camped eight miles from it at 1.20. Loads very 
heavy. Two men ill. Asked David if they had come 


in, and he said, “ The Sick Leg has come in, but the 
Sick Chest is still behind.” Saidie, the cook, down 
with a slight fever. We are out of flour, sugar, milk, 
Kombo, my second gun-bearer, is kicking be- 
Told him it would arrive 
He insolent, 
Asked him if he 


ete. 
cause he was given no rice. 
by donkeys, probably to-morrow. 

and said he must have rice at once. 


was 

















A wart-hog—small but dangerous 








By John Jay White, Jr. 


THE WRITER OF THIS HUNTING DIARY WAS ACCOMPANIED BY DR. W. S. RAINSFORD, FORMERLY RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE'S 
CHURCH, NEW YORK, ON AN EXPEDITION THROUGH THOSE REGIONS OF AFRICA IN WHICH MR. ROOSEVELT WILL PROBABLY HUNT 





that, his 


he 


and, on 
did, I dis- 
missed him, giving him 
twenty days’ posho of 
meal, and ordering an as- 
kari to see him two miles 
out of camp. He is the 
first man we have had 
trouble with, and I was 
afraid if I didn’t send 
him off at onee he would 
make discontent among 
the others and we might 
lose a dozen men. Saidie 
gave us an excellent din- 
ner, and Dr. Rainsford 
and I shared a bottle of 
champagne in honor of 
the Fourth. 

July 5th 


meant 
saying 





Left Big Tree 














seven. Made 
camp at 11.20. Safari 
travelling well, though 
the loads are heavy. Sick 
men better. The “Sick 
Leg” asked for a _ load 
this morning, saying he was well. About noon five 
donkeys and our askari came in. Rice, salt, and sugar 
in plenty. We are travelling heavy, Dr. Rainsford 
and I each carrying a gun, and the gun-bearers lead- 
ing our mules when we walk, as the syces have to 
carry their own loads. 

July 6th—Some men, taking supplies to Hoey’s 
camp, spent last night with our men. They say they 
met Kombo, well on his way to Ravine. Hunted in 
afternoon; I saw nothing, but Dr. Rainsford got a 
long shot at a kongoni. That is about the last fresh 
meat we will have till we leave Ravine. Last night 
coldest we have had so far. My watch broke down 
at 2.10 this morning, and I cannot get it to go again, 
though I have tried to assist the works with a pocket- 
knife. Very annoying. It will be a couple of months 
before [ can get it repaired at Nairobi. I was talking 
to one of the porters last night and trying to tell him 
how cold it was sometimes in America, I told him 
that sometimes it was so cold that the water grew 
hard and stopped running, and that then I could 
walk on it without getting wet. He said, “If you 
ean do that, you are a God,” and would not believe it 
till both the guide and Dr. Rainsford told him 
they had also done so. This fellow has five wives, 
and five huts for them to live in, and would hardly 
believe me when I said I had only one wife. I further 
said I had only one hut and could only afford one 
wife and one hut. He has cows and sheep, so I said 
I only had five horses, and no cows or sheep. He 
seemed quite sorry for me. 

July 7th—Off at 7.10 and camped at twelve in the 
forest near a little stream. Weather very cold to-day 
and yesterday. I wore a heavy woollen sweater all 
day. The path through the forest is dryer than when 
we came through on our way in. 

Big Tree Camp. Somewhere in Africa. July 4, 
1908. [From private correspondence.|—To-day is the 
Glorious Fourth, but beyond shooting at a mark a 
couple of times I have done nothing to celebrate it. 
Last Fourth I spent seeing Indian pony-races on the 
Sioux reservation. How different it is out here! We 
are working slowly toward Ravine, on our way to 
Laikipia, when we are going to hunt buffalo and 
other fauna. I look forward with considerable dread 
to our meeting. A few days ago I was walking on 
a level and barren plain-—I chose that location be- 
cause I could see a long way and not be ap- 
proached easily from behind. I saw something in 
the distance which on closer inspection developed into 
a rhino. This fearful and wonderful beast was jab- 
bing its horns into the African soil in a way that 
made my blood run cold. It ought to be prohibited 
by law from making such a muss, While looking at 
it, and racking my brain to devise some excuse for 
not busting a hole in it with my elephant gun, I hap- 
pened to look another way and saw three large black- 
maned lions strolling along. They saw us and moved 
off in a dignified manner, we cautiously pursuing. 
Fortunately they kept ahead of us, and when we gave 
up the chase and went back the rhino also had moved, 
so I went down and shot a couple of zebra for the 
men’s supper. We met a party a day or two ago out 
hunting, and Haly, their guide, told us that a short 
time before, while riding along alone, three lionesses 
gave chase to him. This is a thing they rarely do when 
unprovoked, but of course he had no means of ascer- 
taining just why or if they were provoked. He said it 
was a beautiful (though he used a considerably stronger 
word than that) race for about 200 yards, his mule just 
keeping ahead, but after that they got tired and slack- 
ened speed. He didn’t seem to hanker after another 
trial of speed, and also volunteered the information 
that “his mule didn’t need to be pushed.” We are 
hoping to come back here after we have finished our 
Somaliland trip (provided, of course, we are alive) 
and make another try for elephant and lion. It is 
so far off that I feel quite brave on the subject, but 
next time I shall have a fast pony. That is 
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Camp at 


Zebras are among the most common of game 


the best way to hunt lion. You have a slave on 
the pony and when you see a lion he chases it. The 
lion does not enjoy this, and, after a bit, turns at bay. 
Then you go up and settle your differences in.a gentle- 
manly manner. No more crawling in the bushes for 
me. 

I think we have pretty definitely settled our future 
plans, which are as follows. We have roughly divided 
the hunting-trip into four parts. The first, the Sar- 
goi Rock trip after lions, we have just finished. Our 
second trip is to the Laikipia Plateau, where we 

















A pair of Colubus monkeys 


hope to get rhino and buffalo. That trip should last 
till some time in September. Then we go down to the 
coast and take ship to Aden and Berbera in Somali- 
land after lion, leopard, and greater and lesser koodoo 
(not hoodoo). Then back and up to this lecality after 
elephant. It is, as you might say, the off season for 
them just_now. We had intended going to Uganda 
for elephant, but it is not healthy there, and a man 
runs chances enough (no joking) of his health here 
‘without monkeying with the unhealthy districts. Lion, 
rhino, elephant, and buffalo are distinctly unhealthy. 
Some of the buck, too, have a nasty habit of charging 
you if you go too close after wounding them. 
Dooda, Dr. Rainsford’s gun-bearer, was present at 
a little incident when a hunting-party was seriously 
inconvenienced. The gentleman sport who was paying 

















A rhinoceros, happily slain at close range 
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the expenses of the trip casually got too close to a 
wounded waterbuck, when the animal made a quick 
plunge at him and ripped him open so that he died 
soon after. Of course they did him proud in the 
funeral ceremonies, but that hardly compensated the 
unfortunate sport. In Uganda (not to put too fine a 
point upon it) the parasites, to speak politely, are very 
bad, and the sores their bites leave are quite dangerous. 
They also inoculate you with a very unpleasant kind 
of fever, so that of late few hunting parties have been 
there. 

Crawling on our way to Laikipia, Sunday, July 
12, 1908.—We left Ravine three days ago, and are 
slowly making our way toward the scene of our next 
hunting exploits. We are under the dominion, so to 
speak, of a Masai guide. We don’t know the way, and 
1 don’t believe he does. He travels about three and 
one-half miles and then says it is many hours to the 
next water, so we have to stop. He is dressed in a 
short cloak of rock-rabbit skin and sanda!s, and car- 
ries a spear and a water-bottle. The effect is strik- 
ing, but rather spoilt by an old cotton umbrella which 
he puts up if it rains. Round the ferule he had 
wrapped a parcel about as long and thick as your 
finger tied up in newspaper. I asked him what it was, 
supposing it to be some charm to keep the evil spirits 
off. He opened it and showed me about a tablespoon- 
ful of tea. That was his sole provision for the trip, 
as we give him meals. The Masai don’t eat much 
meat, but live on milk, and have large herds of 
cattle, sheep, and goats. We are due at Laikipia 
Boma (settlement) in three days. I have just 
come in from hunting, and saw stembuck, eland, 
Grant’s and Thompson’s gazelle, zebra, and kongoni, 
but did not get a shot. Rainsford saw two rhinos, but 
they were both small. 

July 13th—-Darkness prevented my writing more 
last night, so I resume. I am sitting in my steamer- 
chair, writing on my knee, and it is difficult to keep on 
the lines. We made a hard march to-day. When we 
had gone about ten miles the guide said there was 
water and we would stop. So he hunted round, but 
came back saying that the leopards must have drunk 
it up, and we would have to cross a mountain and go 
a long way farther. At least, so I understood him. 
But the old bird was right, for we struggled along till 
three, when we came down to the plain and a beautiful 
river about two feet deep and fairly clear, which is 
quite wonderful for Africa. I promptly went in 
and had a_ bath, which was delightful. There 
are a great many Masai cattle on this plain, for we 
are passing through the Masai country. These bring a 
perfect plague of common house flies. They are like 
the kind we get in August, which cling and tickle. 
To-morrow we have another long march, passing the 
Aberdare Mountains, and next day should get to Lai- 
kipia Boma. I saw twenty-two ostriches to-day and 
a lot of baboons. Also zebra, kongoni, ete. The game 
is wild here, however, and we have not got any in 
some days. This part of the country is not very 
healthy, and Dr. Rainsford is busy treating fever 
cases this afternoon. We passed Solai Lake to-day. 
It is a little pond, but the peculiarity of it is that the 
equator passes through it. It was full of pelicans, 
flamingo, and other aquatic creatures, so that there 
seemed hardly room for the equator in it also, but I 
suppose it was there just the same. It also has hippo- 
potami in it, but they, like the equator, were not 
visible. 

Camped at the Junction of the Guasi Narok and 
Guasi Nero River, July 29th—I am still sound in 

















A bushbuck, one of the smalf antelope 


wind and limb, though badly shaken by my last three 
days’ experiences, which I will relate. Two days ago I 
was dragged from my downy couch at 5.30, and forced 
to climb on my equally disgusted mule and rush out 
to kill things. J like to do my shooting about noon, 
holding that it is indecent to blow holes in game so 
early in the morning; but things do not aiways go to 
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please the tourist in Afri- 
ea. Well, we wandered 


along, seeking what we 
might devour, as_ the 
Scriptures put it. We 


didn’t see much, and 
when I did see anything I 
carefully refrained from 
calling attention to it, 
knowing by sad experience 
that I would be forced to 
pursue it through the 
mud, on my hands and 
knees, which is, I take it, 
the only correct way of 
approaching one’s prey in 
these parts. At last in 
the distance appeared 
what I took to be a large 
rock, but, on study 
through the glasses, it 
materialized into a rhino. 
It was asleep on the hill- 
side, as any sensible per- 
son ought to have been at 














that time of day. Further 
search revealed another 
alongside of it. While we 
were sniffing the air, and 
going through other for- 


malities prior to creeping up to inspect them 
closer, two other spots caught our eyes. These 
were discovered to be a lion and a lioness lying 
dormant near the careass of a zebra which they 


had killed and bitten a few chunks out of. As 
they were farther off. than the rhinos, I sug- 
vested seeking their acquaintance. So we crawled 
jaburioualy toward them, my helmet falling off 
cecasionally as I progressed. We got up within 
three hundred and fifty yards, when I perceived that 
our line of march was bringing us directly to wind- 
ward of the torpid rhinos. Now a startled rhino al- 
most invariably charges up wind, and I did not care, 
no matter how brave I consider myself, to find myself 
oceupied in front with a couple of raging lions, and 
assailed in the rear by a brace of rhinos. 

The guide wanted to go nearer, and we had a heated 
argument on the subject, which was nipped in the bud 
by a hyena, which happened along with an eye to 
zebra meat. The lioness got up, and, fearing she might 
leave us, I unhooked a few shots from my little rifle 
at her. She did not pay much attention to them, but 
went off majestically, followed by the lion and by 
another lion which I had not seen. They disappeared 
in some scrub, and I refused flatly to participate 
further in the chase. No more crawling in the brush 
after lion for me. So we went back to the rhinos, which 
were still very obligingly waiting, and laid out a plan 
of campaign. I left that matter to the guide, only 
stipulating that the field of action should comprise a 
tree with one strong branch. This being finally agreed 
to, we chose a position, on our hands and knees as 
usual, and proceeded toward the unsuspecting fauna. 

First we went back to where the mules were and told 
the syces, the mules, and the slave who carried my 
camera, that there was going.to be more or less trouble 
in the vicinity in a few moments, and they had better 
employ their spare time in hunting cover somewhere. 
They did not wait to be urged, but went off like ga- 
zelles. Then I took off my field-glasses, and other 
articles which might impede me in climbing, and we 
erawled on. Arrived at the tree, I picked with un- 
erring eye a likely limb, and then we peered through 
the branches. The rhinos were about eight yards off, 
and evidently had an idea that something was wrong, 
for they seemed nervous. I sympathized extremely 
with them. One had a pair of fairly massive, but not 
very long horns. The other was not so good. Nur Juma 
insisted on accompanying me, though I urged that he 
had better get a tree of his own, as I might need all 
of the one we were behind. All being ready, I poked 
the muzzle of my .450 elephant gun through the 
branches, shut both eyes, and let her go. 

Opening my eyes and glancing instinctively up to see 
that the particular branch of the tree I had selected 
was still handy, I next looked, expecting to see frag- 
ments of rhino flesh spattered all over the scenery. To 
my disgust, I could discover no practical results from 
my shot, though I knew I couldn’t have missed her at 
that distance. Setting my teeth, I again closed my 
eyes and touched off the other barrel. Hearing a shrill 
whistle in their direction, I opened them again and, to 
my surprise, saw the one I had shot at give a lurch 
forward on its shoulder, roll on its back, and lie 
still. The other was now thoroughly roused and 
alarmed, and ran in circles around, trying to get our 
wind, when she would have come down on us like a 
steam-engine. My knowledge of their habits did not 
include such a condition of things, and, as I did not 
want to shoot her also, I inquired of the guide what 
he generally did under such circumstances. He sug- 
gested firing a shot at her from the little rifle, just 
so as to graze her, which was done, when she made 
off up wind at a smart trot, with her tail straight up 
in the air. We waited till she was well out of sight 


Porters taking: to trees at rumor of an approaching rhinoceros 


and then went over to the dead one. I had shot her 
through the shoulders the first time, and the second 
shot was through the body, causing instant death. So 
we photographed to our heart’s content, with myself 
and the gun very large in the foreground, and sent 
to camp for men to carry in the head, feet, and large 
pieces of the hide. When the men arrived they said 
that Dr. Rainsford’s syce had come in te camp on 
the Doctor’s mule, and reported that Dr. Rainsford, 
who was chasing ten lions, had been set upon by a 
huge herd of buifalo. The syce said the gun-bearers 
had run away, and he had stood by the Doctor till he 
saw there was no hope, when he mounted the mule and 
left him to his fate. Knowing the habits of syces and 
how little they usually know of the value of the truth, 
IT was not much alarmed, but was pleased to see Dr. 
Rainsford still alive when I got back to camp. His 
report was as follows: He had come on the tracks of 
four lions and was following them through some serub 

















Interrogating a wandering wild man 


when he roused up a herd of fifty or seventy-five 
buffalo. 

These, not knowing what was the row, and being 
alarmed, rushed around snorting and making an 
awful noise. ‘The syce had promptly got on the mule, 
and, seeing Dr. Rainsford and the gun-boys run 
forward in hopes of a shot, and the photograph slave 
climb a tree, had called out piteously, “ Don’t leave 
me,” and started for camp at a gallop. Dr. Rains- 
ford said he rode like a jockey and made wonderful 
time. I told the syce afterward that I should have 
done exactly the same thing. Dr. Rainsford got a 
shot, but the bull was moving and he only wounded 
it and did not get it. though he followed the tracks 
for several hours. Yesterday I met a lion and five 
lionesses while out for a walk, but could not get near 
enough for a shot. To-day I shot a pretty fair oryx 
and a Grant’s gazeile and spent half an hour watching 
a big rhino gambolling on the hillside. He found a 
pool of rainwater and proceeded to take a mud bath. 
It was very amusing to see him lie on his side and roll 
over with his short fat legs kicking in the air. Then I 
spent quite a bit of time watching some giraffe, and 
went back to camp to find that Dr. Rainsford had 
come across a big puff-adder, which almost bit one of 
the gun-boys. ‘So you see that life in Africa is not as 
dull as you might imagine it to be. It is getting dark 
and I must finish for to-day. Will add more before 
sending this, as it can’t go out for quite awhile. 





Friends 


By John Kendrick Bangs ; 


May I be friend to. all the trees, 

To birds and blossoms and the bees; 
To things that creep, to things that hide 
Through all the teeming countryside; 
On terms with all the stars at night, 
With all the playful beams of light; 

In love with leafy dales and hills, 

And with the laughing mountain rills; 


With summer skies and winter snows; 
With every kind of breeze that blows; 
The wide sea and the stretching plain; 
The tempest and the falling rain. 

If I were thus what need had I 

To fear Death’s solemn mystery 

That takes me from the world’s alarms 
And lays me in earth’s loving arms? 
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AND YOU WAVE THURIFTILY DECLARED A 





I SOMETIMES THINK THERE’S NEVER SUCH TIRADE 
AS WHERE SOME BRIDGE GAME HAS BEEN BADLY PLAYED. 
WHEN Some ONE THINKS YOU SHOULD HAVE MADE NO TRUMPS, 


THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE 
By Carolyn Wells 


SPADE! 


MYSELF, WHEN YOUNG, DID EAGERLY FREQUENT 
BrIDGE TOURNAMENTS, AND HEARD GREAT ARGUMENT 
ABOUT THIS POINT AND THAT. YET, AFTER ALL, 

CAME OUT NO BETTER PLAYER THAN I WENT. 
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A DREADFUL OMEN 


YOUNG Philadelphian who, in the 

S days previous to his marriage to a 
demure young person of that town, 

was exceedingly fond of whist, 

ie recently resumed his playing of the 

< game, wherein also he has en- 
= deavored to make his wife pro- 

ficient. 

One evening as they were return- 
ing home from a game at a neighbor’s house, at which 
the wife’s playing had not been of a very high order, 
the following conversation ensued: 

* You mustn't blame me, Harry, for the way I 
played to-night.” 

* | sha’n’t blame you, dear.” 

“It wasn’t my fault, Harry, that you didn’t have 
trumps when I expected that you would.” 

* Of course not. It was 7 that was to blame.” 

“Now, Harry, I didn’t say that. All the same, I 
was getting along so nicely. I bore in mind all the 
rules you've been so careful to coach me in—never 
trump your partner’s ace; when in doubt take the 
trick; and all that.” 

Harry smiled indulgently. ‘“ 1 don’t see, then, my 
dear.” he said, “ how you could have made a mistake 
after fortifving yourself in such a careful fashion.” 














“ But I didn’t make any mistakes, Harry!” protested 
the demure young person. 

“Then what on earth was the matter?” demanded 
Harry, a little impatient. ; 

* I know,” was the answer, “ but I hardly like to tell 
you, lest you should think me superstitious.” 

“ Superstitious!. What are you driving at?” 

“Well, Harry, iust before we played the rubber, I 
thought to count the cards. And what do you think?” 
added tne wife, dropping her tone to that of an im- 
pressive whisper, “ there were exactly thirteen in my 
hand! No wonder we lost!” 


HAPPY THOUGHT 


Let us not forget that the new-born babe is the 
Advance Agent of Posterity! 





THE PATHFINDER JOKE 


Durinc the Automobile Races held in Savannah, 
Georgia, last November, a good story was told on two 
young men from New York City who spent the week 
there. 

The young men arrived in the Georgia city Tuesday 
morning, and, after getting quartered at the De Soto 
Hotel, started for a stroll down Bull Street. Know- 

ing that the State of 
Georgia was “ prohi- 











bition ” and expecting 
* to find the lid on 
tight in Savannah, 
they ventured to lo- 
cate a “ Speak-Easy,” 
where they could ob- 
tain some of the “ Ar- 
dent” in the event 
that their supply 
should run out. It was 
just then a large Irish 
“ copper ” was over- 
taken by the boys. 
Taking him to one 
side, he was asked in 
avery confidential 
way if he could give 
them a tip as_ to 
where a_ stranger 
could get a little 
drink “in case of 
sickness,” assuring 
him they were quite 
willing to pay for 
such information. 
He at once led the 
strangers down the 
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street and halted in 
front of the Benedict 


20) 


Presbyterian Church, and pointed to the handsome 
building. Almost overcome with astonishment, one of 
the youths said, ** My goodness, officer, you don’t mean 
to tell us we can get it here!” 

“No,” replied the “copper,” “but you can get it 
anywhere else but here.” 





RATES IN TAILS 


WE understand that Professor Garner, who has 
spent some time in Africa studying the conversation 
of monkeys, has discovered that one of their favorite 
terms is “ Ghui.” We can well believe it. If they 








THE IMAGE OF HIS FATHER 





ever come to realize who it is that has come to do a 
little hunting in their midst, they will develop “ Ghui ” 
into “Gee Whiz!” Incidentally we wonder how 
many African monkeys would decline to publish their 
tails at a dollar a word? 





A DREADFUL ANALOGY 


Tue hypothetical question had just been asked, and 
the prisoner fell forward in a faint. All was confusion 
in the court-room. 

“ What is the matter with the prisoner?” demanded 
the judge, hammering his desk madly. 

“Nothing, your Honor,” groaned the unhappy man, 
as he came to. “I was only thinking how long I 
should have to serve if my sentence was as long as 
that.” ¢ 
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HE WANTED 


NE morning not 
long ago there 
burst into _ the 


oftice of a physician in 
Tacony, Pennsylvania, 
an excited individual, 
who, as he perceived the 
doctor just disappearing 
into his consulting- 
room with a patient, ex- 
claimed: 

“Doctor! Doctor! 
Just one moment!” 

* Vl see you shortly,” 
was the curt professional response. 

“Only a second, Doctor! Only a second is what 
I want!” protested the perturbed one. 

“ T’ll see you shortly,” reiterated the physician, with 
increasing impatience. 

Whereupon, with a sigh, the man took a seat in the 
general reception-hall. His excitement soon subsided, 
for he read the morning paper through, glanced 
through a number of magazines, and played awhile 
with the Doctor’s cat. Then, after a period of half 
an hoyr, the Doctor reappeared, and, in an air of great 
condescension, said to the erstwhile excited person: 

“Now, sir, I am at your service. Your turn has 
come. What can I do for you?” 

“Oh, nothing special,” was the reply. “TI only 
dropped in to tell you that your neighbor’s cows have 
escaped from the yard and are now having a fine time 
among your fiowér-beds.” 


ALL 





WHAT CO-EDUCATION NEEDS 


Co-EDUCATION has been put down at Wesleyan, and 
the young men attending that venerable institution of 
learning are rejoicing. We are with them heartily. 
What use are girls at a modern university, anyhow? 
They seldom smoke: their poker is a joke; they are 
as shallow at football as they are profound. at ping- 
pong; and, when it comes to hazing, what fun, is there 
in hazing a girl? She’d only ery and go off into 





HE. ** Au, THIN, HONORIA, ’TIS A LONG JOURNEY FOR 


’ 


WAN LITTLE DROP TO GO TO ME FUTT.’ 


Honorta. “SURE AN’ IT IS! BUT JUDGING FROM 
YOUR DISGRASITFUL CONDITION LAST AVENING, IT IS NOT 


LONESOME IT’LL BE.” 


hysterical tantrums if you made her hunt around the 
eampus for a hidden hairpin at 4 A.M. some snowy 
night, with no other light to guide her than that 
furnished by a lightning-bug chained to her Merry 
Widow hat, We hate to say it; but it is, nevertheless, 
the downright truth that there is something very 
unmanly about the average girl. Away with her, then. 
If she wants to be educated let her go to a corre- 
spondence school, such as tlie mollycoddle uses. 


SPOILED 

“ Jones,” recently observed a Germantown father, 
in his sternest tone, “I do wish you’d teach that young 
ruffian of yours some consideration for the rights of 
his schoolmates. He’s continually, as you know, seek- 
ing to bulldoze my Ralph, a boy of most excellent 
disposition.” 

“T believe they have had a few encounters,” mildly 
remarked Jones. 

“ Why, they fight every day!” declared the father of 
Ralph. ‘“ Only this afternoon that son of yours offered 
my lad the worst of insults. He thrust a custard pie— 
a whole custard pie, mind you—into Ralph’s face, and 
then—” 

“T know,’ 
eally ruined.” 


? interrupted Jones. ‘‘ The pie was practi- 


TOO MUCH 

Tue maid-of-all-work in the service of a Pottsville 
family, the members whereof are not on the most 
amicable of terms, recently tendered her resignation, 
much to the distress of the lady of the house, who was 
loath to part with so excellent a servant. 

“So you are going to leave us?” asked the mistress, 
sadly. “ What’s the matter, Mary? Haven’t we always 
treated you like one of the family?” 

“Yis, mum,” said Mary, “ an’ I’ve sthood it as long 
as I’m goin’ to!” 


CONCERNING NAMES 

WE find ourselves heartily in agreement with a con- 
temporary philosopher when he insists that we human 
beings shall have something to say when it comes to 
the selection of our names. Just because an art stu- 
dent happens to elope with a farmer’s daughter is 
no. valid reason why their offspring should com- 
pe'led to go through life as Jabez Ebenezer Correggio 
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* PEACE HATH HER WOUNDS 


van Dyke Spinks, and it is high time something was 
done for the relief of a helpless body of long-suffering 
future citizens whose parents have overloaded them 
with names which they must either live down or up 
to. It is estimated that there are over three and a 
half million Theodore Roosevelt Thingum- 
bobs in this country to-day, a considerable 
number of whom, when they reach ma- 
turity, will be voting the Democratic 
ticket, and cursing the day when their 
parents named them thus instead of after 
sterling Jeffersonians like William Jen- 
nings Bryan or “ Fingy” Connors. From 
now on it should be the law that children 
shall be numbered instead of named, until 
they are old enough to choose for them- 
selves what they shall be called. Number 
Twenty-three Jones or Fourteen Smith or 
Six Robinson may ‘sound absurd, but it is 
not half as ridiculous as such a name as 
William Howard Taft Sunny Jim Sher- 
man Boggs will seem to the victim when 
some poor infant named after the Republi- 
ean ticket last summer gets old enough to 
realize what has happened to him. We are 
for the direct primaries in nominations of 
this sort every time. 





TURNED DOWN 


THERE is a certain Washington maid, 
who is rich in her own right, and whose 
natural generosity has on more than one 
occasion been imposed upon by impecu- 
nious friends of both sexes in the set 
whereof she is a member. 

At a dance not long ago an acquaint- 
ance of hers was, quite by chance, in a position to 
overhear a porticn of a rather delicate conversation be- 
tween the aforesaid young woman and her cousin Jack. 

“ ... Caroline,’ the young fellow was heard to 
say, “you know that I have long been fond of you. 
Now, i’m going to ask you for the. . .” 

* Really, Jack, I can’t do it,” interrupted the young 
woman, hastily. “I’ve been so unlucky that way!” 
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NOT LESS DEEP THAN WAR.” 


“What are you driving at?” came from Jack. “ I’m 
about to ask you to marry me.” 

Caroline heaved a sigh of relief.‘ Merey, Jack!” 
she exclaimed, “ [ thought you were going to ask a 
loan!” 


REASONABLE 


Mr. Epaar Prerce ALLEN, an American lawyer of 
Tienstin, China, says that American lawmakers do 
not understand the problems now existing in_ tlie 
Celestial Empire, and wants a commission to study in 
China. We think his demand is a very reasonable 
one. For ourselves, we should want a salary to study 
in China, and a good big fat one at that. 


SEASONABLE SYMPTOMS 
TUERF’S a feeling o’er me stealing 

That there’s something in the air 
That displeases both my kneeses 

And that fills my joints with care. 
There’s an atmosphere of Patmos, 

Or some other lazy clime, 
Where the worker is a shirker 

Ten-elevenths of the time. 


And for toiling I’m not spoiling 
As old April comes along, 
And I hearken to the lark in- 
Dulging in his morning song. 
I’ve a leaning overweening 
For the hammock and the vine. 
There’s a shaky and a flaky 
Sort of shiver in my spine. 


There’s a sing-song sort of spring-song 
That is ringing in my soul, 
And a notion that all motion 
Is the harbinger of dole. 
I’m not lazy, but I’m hazy, 
And I’d give most anything 
Just to scribble and to fribble 
For the balance of the Spring! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 














PLACING THE BLAME 
MOTHER HUBBARD. “ Poor DOGGIE! THERE ISN’T A BONE IN SIGHT.” 


THE DOG (fiercely). “ D 
21 





THE BEEF TRUST; ANYWAY!” 
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By J. Wainwright Evans 


T was one of the still clear days of 
fall when the air of the Rockies goes 
to the heart of him who breathes 
it. For this is the manner in which 
men hear of the welcome of the Red 
Gods to such as seek out their 
abiding-places. 

The man who slowly rounded a 
shoulder of the mountain, letting 
his horse choose the trail, was not given to esthetic 
contemplation; and he did not know there were such 
things as Red Gods, because he had lived so long 
among them. He came, however, to a sharp turn in 
the trail, where, overlooking boundless miles of can- 
yon, it fell sharply down—then sloped away and away 
into a carpet of pygmy pine tops, infinite depths be- 
low; and as he paused to breathe his horse, his eye 
took in the view with a kind of wistful pleasure that 
stirred in some hidden depth of his nature. He traced 
the course of a swift mountain stream that followed 
the bends of the canyon, watching the scintillating 
flashes of light and occasional stretches of white foam 
on its broken surface. There were places where the 
water flowed smooth and deep and black beneath the 
shade of towering rocks, reflecting in its silent 
reaches somewhat of the paradox of the true wilder- 
ness, where life is brooding and silent in proportion 
as it is intense, and the more alive in proportion to 
its lifelessness 

Farther on Jay a lake, blue as the sky, black as 
the pines that shot straight and high on its very 
beach, and white as the sand that fringed its still 
waters. All things it was of the heavens and of the 
earth. The man had been there. Every turn of the 
brook, every cove on the shore of the lake, was known 
to him; but he never knew the spell of the place, ex- 
cept as it came upon him with a touch of discontent 
he could never analyze. 

Physically he was typical of the West. The clear- 
cut features, obtained from a forceful ancestry, had 
heen chiselled into something of that spiritual cast 
that comes to men whose souls have been proven in the 
battle with natural forces which kill if they be not 
conquered. He was mounted on a horse obviously used 
to mountain trails, and preceded by a well-laden pack- 
horse. At the heels of his horse came a stag-hound, 
to which he spoke frequently in tones of an established 
companionship. The dog whined impatiently at the 
delay; and the man looked back at him and laughed 
good-humoredly. 
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* All right, old fellow,” he said. ‘ You're the boss.” 

Passing the turn in the path with care, he pushed 
on eagerly as the trail broadened out. His destina- 
tion, which he had travelled many days to reach, was 
near; and the trail continued to broaden till it widened 
into a flat acre. The place seemed to have been scooped 
from the side of the mountain with a giant shovel, 
and merged farther up into a narrow ravine, on the 
sides of which the spring freshets had left their mark. 

To the left of the path over which he had just come 
towered the great body of the mountain, an endless 
succession of minor peaks and sheer cliffs to where the 
snow laid a smooth white mantle over all the rugged- 
ness. He noticed that the snow-line had advanced 
lower bye many hundred feet; and the observation 
brought a peculiar glint into his eyes, which ended in 
a smile. 

There was a spring a short distance up the ravine, 
at which he filled his kettle. He placed it over a 
hastily lighted fire, and while it was coming to a boil 
with a slowness proportionate to the altitude, pitched 
his small tent with a quickness that showed an 
anciently acquired skill. In the location both of the 
fire and of the tent he was at pains to see that they 
were completely hidden from the trail by an enormous 
boulder. 

He sniffed at the odor of bacon and beans, biscuit 
and coffee, impatiently, eating the meal hungrily when 
it was ready, and throwing the scraps to the stag- 
hound that lay beside him as he ate. 

The sun sank early behind the mountain. The man 
built the fire high, and, chopping enough fuel for the 
night, rolled into his blankets with the dog by his 
side. Endless peaks reared themselves for serried miles, 
with their white snow-tops turned to pink—then to 
crimson by the setting sun. At length they stood out 
like ghosts of the mountain twilight; and from be- 
neath their gray presence emerged the purple shadows, 
that he could now see deepening into a_ blackness 
through which he heard the murmur of the far-off 
stream. The soughing of the pines as the night wind 
moved them reached his ears; the stars shone with 
the moon from a blue sky; a puma called in the dis- 
tance, with the call that resembles the wail of a child— 
hearing which, the stag-hound gave a low growl, but 
lay quiet when the mgn put out a restraining hand. 
It was night, and they slept—the man rising several 
timés to replenish the fire. Then, in the wink of an 
eyelash, it was morning. 3 

He rose with the first light; and though there was 
haste in his movements, 
everything he did indi- 
cated his intention to 
form a permanent camp. 














Finishing his breakfast 
quickly, he made his 
way at once farther up 
the ravine, where he un- 
covered a cache ‘which 
showed signs of having 
been recently made. He 
nodded with satisfaction 


on , finding it  undis- 
turbed. It was the re- 
sult of several secret 


trips during the sum- 
mer, and contained pro- 
visions sufficient for 
marty months, as well as 


a supply of carefully 
oiled tools, and several 
packages of dynamite 


that had been wrapped 
in many thicknesses of 
oiled cloth. When he 
looked at the dynamite 
he smiled as when he 
noticed the lower level 
of the snow-line. 
Casting frequent 
glances at the sky, 
which now showed a 
slate-color instead of 
blue as on the previous 
day, he spent the day cut- 
ting small pines, which 
he rapidly trimmed. 
For two days he worked 
without intermission. 
On the third he moved 
his possessions and 
the contents of the 
cache into a well-made 
log cabin. The next day 
brought snow. Work- 
ing furiously in the 
spell of clear weather 
that followed, he threw 
together another rough 
building against his own, 
and flanked the whole 
double structure with a 
thickness of boughs 
against the cold. The 
whole locality showed 
traces of his previous 
handiwork ; and he 
shortly opened another 
cache, that contained 
provision for the two 
horses. This he handled 








He was mounted on a horse obviously used to mountain trails 


with even greater care 
than his own supplies. 
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His preparations had been thorough and systematic. 
He welcomed the gray days: and when the real win- 
ter and the deep snow came together one wild night 
he was ready. An intimate knowledge of the locality 
had enabled him to choose a site for his cabin where 
no great amount of snow could drift; and there was 
timber aplenty. 

He did not need to watch the trail. None knew 
better than he how impossible it would be for any 
one to travel there while the snow remained. The 
position was for the present practically inaccessible— 
and almost invisible, even if some evil chance should 
bring a visitor his way. 

The days of the long winter passed slowly. He used 
his snow-shoes much, bringing in fresh meat from time 
to time. The unwonted freedom to be idle at pleasure 
gratified him. His nature had never been a sociable 
ene, and the solitude, which would have been irksome 
to most men, satisfied a real desire in him. As his 
life had been essentially one of action, he was not 
given to books. Yet there was a mental vigor about 
him—an innate curiosity regarding things—that pre- 
disposed him to take a certain joy in them. He pos- 
sessed several he had picked up once in a dismantled 
cabin on a deserted placer claim. The owner had left— 
why, when, or where was merely one of the thousand 
mysteries of the mountain country, and had, therefore, 
not aroused his curiosity. He had taken the books 
with a vague idea that he might sometime read them, 
and had earried them since that time with the same 
idea. So they remained in his possession, awaiting 
that combination of the time and the place that had 
now arrived for the first time. 

He read slowly. One was Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Which he followed with interest through the 
purely narrative portions of the first part; but after 
that he lost interest. There were a few stories 
which he read many times with childish delight; 
there was a treatise on phrenology, the crude philo- 
sophical matter of which found in his mind a recep- 
tive if uncultivated soil. But always he would re- 
turn to the stories with fresh delight; and one of 
them was “ Treasure Island.” It was the first touch 
he had ever had with the world of ideas. 

So the months passed. Time slid by so smoothly 
that there were whole days when he would all but 
forget the purpose that had brought him there. This 
pleased him; for any extended brooding upon it made 
him moody, and there was a certain nervous strain 
connected with the mere thought of it that he had 
grown to dislike. It was never absent from him for 
very long, however; and with each recurrence he 
found that the spells lasted longer, so that he learned 
to dread them, and ‘look with impatience upon the 
small calendar that was among his supplies. 

One morning, issuing from the door of the cabin, 
he stopped short and looked around him with his bedy 
very still and an intent look in his eyes. It was 
the first thaw; the signs were unmistakable. As the 
truth came home to him, his eyes blazed as if some 
sleeping purpose within had leaped once more into 
life. His face became crimson with excitement; the 
half-spiritual mask he had worn in the winter soli- 
tude dropped from him in that instant; he was again 
as on the day he came, only more savage and intent 
on his thoughts by reason of the nearness of the time, 
and from the fact that for the first time he now 
completely gave way to this growing tendency of his 
purpose to hold his mind to the exclusion of all else— 
a tendency which he had found returning again and 
again through the winter with growing force. There- 
after he did not read the stories in his leisure mo- 
ments, and through the evenings would pace rapidly 
up and down his cabin, weaving the warp and woof of 
a savage dream, while he waited for the trail to 
clear. 

One day he heard the rumble of an avalanche. He 
had heard many of them during the winter, but this 
one, at this time, was peculiarly significant to his 
mind. Within a week the trail was _ reasonably 
clear; and one morning he started with the earliest 
dawn along what was a continuation of the path by 
which he had originally come. The footing was pre- 
carious. The soil was wet and slippery under the 
rays of the sun, now daily increasing in power; and 
numberless rocks had been treacherously loosened by 
the frost. He made his way rapidly, however, with 
the skill of a trained mountaineer, and came within 
a few hours to the place he sought. 

In this locality the side of the mountain took on 
an appearance that was in curious contrast to its 
ruggedness along every other part of the path. Free 
from obstructions, and still covered with a mass of 
snow that had collected through the winter, it rose 
at a sharp angle from the trail to the summit, with- 
out a break or irregularity in its smooth surface. 
It was known as one of the most treacherous localities 
in that region by reason of threatened avalanches 
that might sweep down on the trail from the smooth 
incline at any moment. On the right of the trail lay 
the edge of the precipice; and between them inter- 
vened a small gully. To reach the brink of the preci- 
pice, it was necessary to cross this hollow—a matter 
of some difficulty because of the sheer sides of the 
place. <A little snow still covered the bottom of it, 
through which a few black boulders already bared 
their heads. 

As the man stood and looked down into it, there 
grew once more the slow smile of a relentless de- 
termination that again brought winter to his face, 
and twisted his lips into a half-sneer. It was the one 
touch needed to sweep away the last remnant of the 
gentler memory of the winter months; and his pur- 
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pose was once more serving its turn, that he might 
live and abide by it. 

He examined the side of the mountain closely 
where it rose above him, and proceeded cautiously 
upward till he came to a wooden stockade, the lower 
side of which had been partially bared to sight by 
the strength of the sun. Ten feet above his head it 
rose, strongly made of heavy pine logs. It had been 
put there years before to prevent sudden avalanches 
from sweeping away any of the cavalcades of burros 
that passed there bearing rich loads of gold from 
the mines twenty miles farther to the west. The 
wooden wall was firmly shored with braces bedded 
against the solid rock. No weight of snow from above 
could move it; and if an avalanche should come, 
which was barely possible, there would still be time 
for any one on the trail to have a chance of gaining 
safety. He looked closely at the base of each shore, 
marking with care the points most vital to the 
strength of the structure, and clearing away the 
snow where it was not too deep. He observed with 
satisfaction that the structure sagged in places from 
the weight of the snow above. 

Late in the afternoon he returned the way he had 
come, obliterating his tracks as much as _ possible; 
and the few hours of daylight that remained he de- 
voted to overhauling his stores. Among these was a 
small but powerful electric battery, which he fitted 
together as if familiar with its construction. There 
was. also a roll of fine electric wire, insulated with 
white silk. He had had to order this specially on 
account of that little matter of color; and there were 
several hundred yards of it. 

‘Through the days that followed he was obliged to 
make several trips, during which he transported his 
tent and other temporary supplies, together with the 
battery and the wire roll. The tent he pitched in a 
convenient place where it would be effectually hidden 
from the trail. 

By the time these things were accomplished the sun 
lad cleared the snow somewhat from the foot of the 
stockade, to which he carried the dynamite sticks. 
wrapped carefully to protect them from the weather. 
't required a good day’s work before these had been 
placed to his satisfaction, and the wires strung to 
his tent, from which he could overlook the length of 
that portion of the trail that passed beneath the 
wooden stockade. He was satisfied that no water 
from the melting snow could reach the dynamite; and 
he patted the battery lovingly as he thought of its 
as yet untried strength. 

Began then the days that were longer than had 
been all the slow-moving days of winter. The first 
gold shipment he knew was due to pass in a week; 
but he had come early, preferring to take no chances. 
It would be one of the richest of the whole season, 
and there was little prospect that it would be fol- 
lowed by another for many days to come. He 
examined the sheer sides of the shallow pocket again 
and again. It was twenty feet—quite sufficient for 
his purpose—-and would catch anything that might 
be on the trail. The snow would pile in on top till 
the pocket was full, and the rest of the avalanche 
would go over the edge. To dig down afterward 
through the soft snow would be but the work of a few 
days; and the rest would be easy. No one could sus- 
pect. Weakness in the stockade would account for 
it: and he would send every clew over the cliff after 
the avalanche. 

An interminable eight days went by, the strain of 
which drew his tingling nerves to a breaking tension. 
The steady gloom of his thoughts and their un- 
changing trend were beginning to tell on his health, 
and his face grew thin from the fever that consumed 
him, as though his purpose had become so intense 
that his body could no longer hold it. The thought in 
his mind no longer had possible ethical significance 
for him; it was simply a purpose that, by its very 
intensity, had become a fixed idea, occupying and pos- 
sessing his mind to the exclusion of all ideas not imme- 
diately and directly connected with the end in view. 
It was that peculiar state of mind whose end is essen- 
tially action, and which almost creates its own suc- 
cess. For the time he had become an automaton. The 
accomplishment of his project had become an end 
in itself. -It was no longer an immoral purpose; it 
was essentially unmoral. He-was for the time being 
neither good nor bad so far as the implications of his 
purpose were concerned; and in so far as his purpose 
was a positive force for getting something done, he 
was more nearly a moral being than he had ever 
been before. Having hitherto been normal, he 
had never before done anything wholly with his 
might. 

There came at last a day when his ears caught the 
rattle of several loose stones down the side of the 
mountain. It was a mile distant, but the sound car- 
ried distinctly in the clear air. His impatience 
dropped from him. A look of almost childish eager- 
ness and gratification overspread his face as he lay 
near his tent with the little battery in his hand. Be- 
fore long he could hear the scraping of hoofs, and 
oceasionally the sound of a voice. 

Slowly the train wound into view. There were a 
dozen burros, each bearing a small but obviously 
weighty sack; and they were preceded and followed 
by a strong guard, armed to the teeth. 

There was a ringing in the man’s ears; and sound 
of laughter and of men’s voices, from which he had 
been shut off for months, touched something within 
him that suddenly awoke as from a long slumber, 
and cried out with bitter pain of soul to find what it 
found. It stung him into action from fear lest this 
mysterious thing that had come upon him like a flood 
should suddenly thwart his purpose—the purpose that 
had become almost a part of his being and for which 
he ‘now lived. And by that token he pressed the 
button that lay smooth and tempting under his 
hand. 

The fraction of a second that passed in silence 
was a distinctly appreciable interval to his abnor- 
mally acute senses—-and he hung upon it in agony. 
He was like a man in an opium dream. Slowly, foot 
by foot, the whole length of the stockade raised into 
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The last fragment went over the brink, followed by several boulders 


the air with a deliberation that nearly made him 
scream with impatience; and then, after long tor- 
turing moments that flowed ceaselessly and slowly 
by, the crash of the dynamite split the air. With the 
sound came to him a sense of accomplishment which 
seemed to bring his senses back to their normal 
action, and he saw the fragments hurling with light- 
ning speed high into the air. Some of them struck 
near him when they came down, but he paid no heed 
to them. His life was a matter of small moment 
beside getting this thing done. 

The great wall of snow poised above the trail for 
an instant: and finally, shaken free from the moun- 
tain in every part, it moved—slowly at first, and then 
with a roaring leap that finally changed it to a 
swiftly moving streak of white. 

The last fragment went over the brink, followed by 
several boulders whose momentum carried them past 
the pocket. The bare brown side of the mountain 
was left; the marks of the trail were nearly ob- 
literated; and beside it lay a smooth white surface, 
glazed by the passage of the snow above it. This was 
the pocket. 

The man seized a spade and began feverishly to 
dig. The weight of the snow that passed above had 
packed it harder than he expected; but he toiled on 
till darkness forced him to cease. That night he slept 
lightly, still restless till his purpose should be accom- 
plished, even to the uttermost detail. 

With the earliest light he was at work again. By 
noon he had reached one of the burros. He uncovered 
the animal with care; and after making several trips 
to the tent, transporting the pack it had carried, cast 
it over the cliff. His efforts were telling on his al- 
ready depleted strength; but he went on doggedly that 
day and the next. He counted the loads to be sure 
he had them all. The bodies of the men he forbore 
to search. Their possessions had been no part of 
his idea; and he cast them after the burros, as they 
were. He allowed nothing to remain, that all might 
be complete. Nor did the strained look leave his face 
till his tracks had been obliterated with water carried 
laboriously from a spring. He looked uneasily at the 
snow, but realized that the sun had already melted 
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away the marks of, his shovel, and that in a few 
days it would be gone. 

With the darkening of the next night, he found 
himself standing by the empty pocket, the work ae 
complished. Turning slowly, he made his way to his 
tent with a great weariness in his steps. Around him 
was the gold in heaps and stacks. But as he looked 
upon it, a vaguely troubled expression grew upon his 
face. From this realization of his toil, something was 
missing. The gold was there; he remembered with a 
kind of vague surprise that his first idea had been 
the gold, when he had come to this place those seven 
months ago, that stretched into his past now like 
weary ages. But later—and this he could not know— 
the gold had not been the end in view, for the en 
grossing accomplishment had become an end in itself. 
Gold? Iron? What difference would it make? If 
was not gold he had been seeking, and it was not 
gold that he lacked. Something had gone out from 
his life, leaving this fulfilment of his purpose a 
thing that was empty in his sight. He had made 
his act not a means, but an end in itself; and its ac- 
complishment left him nothing beyond itself. He had 
glorified: a temporal thing, and-by obtaining it had 
made of his life a completed circle. None of this did 
he know. He felt only the bitter agony of a terrible 
success, the accomplishment of failure. 

That night he lay and wept like a child. Suddenly 
he was silent, and lay and looked at the moon and the 
far-off stars with a growing look of peace upon his face. 
A cloud obscured the moon for a moment, breaking the 
train of his thought. He looked out over the darkness 
beyond the cliff—the darkness that seemed to contain 
within itself promises of unutterable fulfilment. 

Rising silently, he put his arm around the neck of 
the stag-hound for an instant, and allowed the dog 
to lick his face. Then he walked slowly to the 
cliff. E 

When the dawn came it was gray and cold. On the 
edge of the cliff crouched a dog, close to the dizzy 
brink; and from time to time he howled, with a pain 
that might have moved the impassive hills, as though 
from his life, too, the purpose of existence had 
vanished, leaving only a shadowy beyond. 
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Accepted pictures ready to be hung upon the line. In the right upper corner Marking a picture on the back of 
an attendant is shown carrying down a picture that has been rejected by the Jury the frame in indication of acceptance 


HE paintings now on view at the annual exhibition of the Na- 

tional Academy of Design were selected by the jury accord- 
ing to an interesting custom. If every member is silent when a 
picture is shown it is rejected forthwith; if any member calls 
for it a vote is taken to determine whether it shall be accepted 
in the class proposed by its sponsor. There are three classes, and 
a picture rejected for any class may be accepted for either of the 
other two. 
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The “Hanging Jury” that passes upon the pictures 


EATED from left to right are F. Kost; Ben Foster; J. W. 
Alexander; H. W. Watrous; and F. V. Dumond. Standing. 
left to right, are Walter Clark; Carlton T. Chapman; Elliott 
Daingertield; Paul Dougherty, William Thorne, and R. W. Van 
Boskerck (back to front); Warren Eaton; J. Alden Weir (against 
the frame); William J. Whittemore; E. W. Redfield (at back) ; 
E. Irving Couse; Louis Paul Dessar; William Sergeant Kendall 
(in profile) ; William H. Howe; B. West Clinedinst and S. Isham 
(back to front); Walter L. Palmer; J. Francis Murphy and Her- Entries for the sculpture exhibit occupying a lowly foca- 
bert Adams (back to front): Hugo Ballin; Leonard Ochtman; tion pending the decision of the Jury as to their merits. 
ae Birney and H. Bolton Jones (back to front) and This branch of the exhibition is becoming especially popular 
4. GYroll, 


Pictures submitted —bad, indifferent, and good—are stacked up The Jury passing upon the contributions of would-be exhibitors. 
together, as shown in this illustration, to await the decision Mr. J. W. Alexander is at the left end of the table 
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GENERAL DISCOURSE BY THE DISTINGUISHED JOURNALIST AND LITTERATEUR UPON AN ALL-ABSORBING TOPIC 


TREADING ON EGGS 

HERE are some men who are born 
to trouble, some who make trouble, 
and some who love trouble for 
trouble’s sake. Col. George Harvey 
belongs to the latter classification. 
Not satisfied with the War of 
Colonels he has waged—the dra- 
matis persone Colonel Roosevelt, 
Colonel Bryan, and _ himself—nor 
jumping all over the good Deacon 





yet content with 
Hemphill, of Charleston, South Carolina—he has com- 
posed and published a book upon Woman. 

To write a book about anything is a dangerous 
undertaking, as we have Scriptural warrant for be- 
lieving; but when a man goes monkeying with the 
fair’ sex, let him have a care; let him look to it; 


whether they be widowed, or wizzened, wife, or 
maiden; and none but a madman, or an editor, would 
dream of it. 

“Woman was created for the delectation of man,” 
says Old Hunks, ‘* when he has the money to pay for 
it,’ and, when he hasn’t, I suppose, man was made 
for the service of woman. There are men who think 
that even where there is money to pay for it! But 
they emanate from Pittsburg and don’t count. 
“There is,” continues Old Hunks, “a single and a 
simple rule of proceeding with women; fool ’em if 
you can; try to fool ’em, though you can’t; but, in 
every event, keep on lying and trying. They are as 
the people with respect to humbug; they like it.” 
For my part, I am against unsexing the sex, or 
changing it. Woman, as an institution, suits me pre- 
cisely as she is; as an individual one of them has 
worn very well these forty years and upward, though 
she says she was never fooled in‘ her life—by me. 
Sakes alive! What about that girl in Mizzoura? 
Then the Princess Hugger-Mugger? Ha! There are 
other ways of prevarication beside the rather stale 
and homely pleading that “ the press broke down.” 

Colonel Harvey, as if subconscious of danger, pref- 
aces his book with a few incongruvial remarks. 
These are intended to be dedicatory. And to whom do 
you suppose this venturesome man _ inscribes his 
volume? He tells us himself that considering the 
matter he was in a state bordering on perturbation, 
thus: 

“To whom, then, shall these fugitive observations 
be inscribed? To be as nearly conventional as the 
editorial form of expression permits we should print 
in faultless typography the words, ‘To our wife.’ 
But the truth is that whenever we open a_ book, 
especially a first. little shivering book, and behold 
that familiar inscription, we feel as we feel when we 
push around the bar of a gate and enter a cemetery. 
It is inconsiderate to the reader to dedicate a book 
in that way, because, if he be truly sensitive to emo- 
tion, he is apt, at the first glance, to be stung by an 
instinctive feeling that he ought not to be there by 
the fireside of those whose acquaintance he has yet 
to make. Moreover, in these days of domestic change- 
ability it is hazardous. Who among us really knows 
who will be his consort when the inevitable second 
edition leaves the press? ‘To our late wife,’ if she 
be with the other angels, or, ‘To our former wife,’ if 
she be divorced, would be a graceful and sufficiently 
explicit testimonial; ‘To our present wife,’ seems 
unobjectionable if accompanied by the date; ‘To our 
future wife,’ even might be condoned if one were held 
in hopeful vision; but clearly ‘To our wife’ is far 
too general and inconclusive, besides evincing question- 
able taste and excessive familiarity.” 

So, Colonel Harvey, not wholly lost to the admoni- 
tions of prudence and the whisperings of that little 
bird that sits up aloft, splits the difference and 
squares himself at home—still wisely adhering to the 
editorial plural—by these words: ‘“ With hearty con- 
tempt for the plated bauble known as consistency, 
we place this small aggregation of trifles at the feet 
of a most excellent comrade who, through no fault 
of her own, happens to be a wife of ours.” 

“Small aggregation of trifles,”’ sounds modest and 
deprecates hostile criticism; but it will not save 
Colonel Harvey from that widening circle which in- 
sists that women shall be treated as if they were 
men; which rejects alike the gracious and the grace- 
ful; its motto: “Give me that hat-pin, or give me 
death!” 

THE FEMININE MYSTERY 

Colonel Harvey writes with alternating wisdom 
and audacity. He has not always his discretion with 
him. There is an underlying vein of satire—often 
qualified, ’*tis true—somewhat veiled by words of com- 
pliment, yet tinged with masculine, not to say muscu- 
lar, patronage. 

That woman is ‘“ greedy ’—of money for the sake 
of others, only of affection for herself—that she is 
incapable of friendship of the Damon and Pythias 
variety—that she reaches her conclusions by instinct, 
not by argument, but, however inconsistent and_ il- 
logical, that she usually gets there—is merely to say 
that she is a law unto herself. I take a couple of 
sentences at random: : 

“Why so few women are gifted with that inde- 
seribable and invaluable quality vaguely defined as a 
sense of humor we have never been able to understand ; 
but, surely, adequate compensation is to be found in 
the greater keenness of their wit. Moreover, while it 
is undoubtedly true that. most women lie about one 
thing or another from the time they enter upon what 


By Henry Watterson 
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is termed their social existence, is not their compara- 
tive clumsiness in the practice of that art creditable 
rather than the reverse, affording, as it does, a clear 
indication of their natural inclination towayd truth- 
fulness?” 

“We have the greater freedom in making such sug- 
gestions because of our feeling of certainty that, how- 
ever deficient she may be comparatively in reflective 
intellectuality, woman to-day is immeasurably superior 
to man in a spiritual sense. This means that she is 
stronger in resistance to pain or misfortune in any 
experience so crucial as to require the support of the 
highest-minded fortitude. Despite the effects of hate- 
ful modern influences, there still exists no authority 
in the world so powerful as the simple purity of a 
good woman, before which no erring man can fail to 
feel abashed.” 

Colonel Harvey’s view-points take a great range. 
They reach from “the ignorance of women in the 
management of men” to “the necessity of woman 
suffrage ’—-which would seem paradoxical if both 
propositions be taken together—including “ woman’s 
right to enhance nature’s charms,” the “ taxation of 
spinsters,” the ‘selection of a husband” and “ the 
sagacious frivolity of widows.” Old maids ought to 
be’ taxed, Colonel Harvey thinks, because they could 
marry if they wanted to, and old bachelors should not 
be taxed because often they can’t—that is, they can’t 
marry the one woman they want to marry. In the 
matter of mating man is overfastidious and aggressive. 
I quote again: 

“The greed of man in the possession of woman has 
been manifest from the beginning. Adam undoubtedly 
would have taken more wives could he have spared 
more ribs; and, despite his subsequent exemplary life, 
barring an excusable tendency after seryice so strenu- 
ous to-linger too long with the wine, it is quite im- 
probable that Noah lived as a recluse during those five 
hundred long years before he begat our ancestral Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. Even the canny Jacob, after being 
tricked by the no less crafty Laban, doubtless in meet 
return for swindling his guileless brother, was un- 
willing to part with Leah, and put his hands to the 
plough for seven more long years to get Rachel. Ap- 
varently there was little difference in attractiveness 
 wrdautel the two sisters. The ‘tender eyes’ of the 
elder surely must have counterbalanced the beauty of 
the younger; moreover, Leah gladdened her husband’s 
heart with many lusty children long before Rachel 
placed in his arms the little Joseph, who subsequently 
engaged in predatory activities that in these good days 
would plasty fall within the provisions of the inter- 
state commerce act and subject their doer to stern 
rebuke for possessing a swollen fortune. Nevertheless, 
when, later, Jacob lifted up his eyes, in conformity 
with his characteristic caution, and beheld the red- 
headed Esau approaching with four hundred stalwart 
retainers, he promptly stationed the patient Leah and 
her children on the firing line and secluded Rachel 
and the future young corn monopolist in a protected 
tent in the rear.” 

There is a levity here which ill conforms to the Bige- 
low quotation: “They didn’t know everything down 
in Judee.” That is not to say that the spirit of the 
Christian Religion—vital Christianity as they are be- 
ginning to call it—does not embrace the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of our civilization in the event that 
it is to have an end; because, if there is to be another 
civilization and another religion, neither has yet shown 
itself. 

The He-woman is either an infidel, or a lunatic. 
Meanwhile, those of us who get on fairly well with our 
female wives and female daughters, saw as much wood 
and say as little as the law of the jungle allows— 
mainly, buying Christmas presents and kissing the 
babies. Yet still we are able to sit up and take notice 
of the little girl who says, ‘“‘ We know all about you, 
Mister Santa Klaus; neither your alias, or your mask 
deceives us; but you may leave the things.” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


It is related of a certain Casimir Perrier, of the 
Spanish branch of the family, sometime Prime Minister 
during the reign of Queen Christina, that, being as- 
sailed in his palace at Madrid by a mob of women, he 
went upon the balcony and in the blandest of tones ex- 
claimed, “ What in the world do you girls want?” 
With one voice the answer came, “ Our rights!” Then 
the astute diplomatist raised his hands as if in bene- 
diction and solemnly replied: “I give them to you!” 
Whereat, the story goes, the multitude departed in 
high good humor. 

Colonel Harvey would emulate the wisdom of the 
wily Don. Having intimated and insinuated—in the 
most covert and sardonic way having had fun with the 
ladies—he seeks to placate them. Here is a fair 
sample: 

“We are convinced that the time has arrived when 
the welfare of the nation would be most effectually 
conserved by conferring upon women the privilege of 
voting and holding political office. 

“The claim of leaders of the cause that the fran- 
chise should be granted because of a presumed inherent 
right we cannot admit. Whether or not in strict con- 
formity with purely ethical considerations, it is never- 
theless a fact of surpassing moment that, since the 
world began, the possession of power has- depended 
upon ability to acquire and hold it. Practically, 
there has been no change in this regard, certainly 
since the German barons took possession of the valley 


of the Rhine; and, theoretically, custom of long preva 
lence often confers authority equal to that of written 
law. Man himself is not permitted in this country to 
vote except in compliance with arbitrary regulations, 
which universally disfranchise him until he reaches the 
age of twenty-one, and frequently during his entire 
lifetime. 

* Advocates of the change only weaken their case 
by resting it upon the untenable proposition that the 
action of the founders of the republic in restricting 
suffrage to their own sex was immoral. Nor do they 
strengthen it by insisting that the policy was unwise. 
Ethically they may in their arguments adduce a sem- 
blance of justification. but the fact is that the 
franchise can be obtained only by convincing those in 
actual authority that the time has come when the be 
stowal of the privilege would be advantageous to the 
country.” 

Upon the threshold I take issue with Colonel Harvey. 
The woman has as much “ inherent right” to vote as 
the man. Suffrage is not a question of “right.” It 
is a question of expediency involving obligation, duty, 
and fitness. 

Universal man suffrage is an established failure. It 

is almost as bad as universal despotism, male or 
female. With our means of education no man should 
be given the ballot who cannot read, write, and cipher 
to the rule of three and who does not pay taxes on at 
least a hundred dollars’ worth of property. Every 
sane and single woman who has property to be taxed 
and is not represented by a guardian agreed to by her- 
self should be given the ballot. Within such limita- 
tions upon either sex, the franchise thus revised would 
work at least better than the present indiscriminate 
lollypop of masculine ignorance, intemperance, and 
corruption. But to augment this by introducing an 
equal quantum of similar ignorance, intemperance, and 
corruption would be not only to multiply every evil, 
but at the same time to create evils unknown to the 
existing public and domestic fabric. 
Colonel Harvey tells us that “the women of a cen 
tury, or even balf a century, ago were notoriously 
unfitted for the performance of political acts. They 
possessed neither of the requisites—education and ex- 
perience. But mighty progress began with the recog- 
nition of mental alertness as the chief ingredient of 
real attractiveness in women.” This is to say that 
the very bumptious, bad-mannered girls who pique 
themselves upon knowing as much—of evil—as the 
boys, constitute a finer type of womanhood than the 
mothers who toiled so nobly and wrought so nimbly 
in the days of 1861-1865, and the grandmothers, who, 
in the Revolution and the War of 1812, “ fit the Brit- 
ish, gol darn their souls!” I do not believe it. 

However, let Colonel Harvey make his own case. 
Here is his closing summary. I am going to take 
issue with each of his three counts: 

“The three evils most menacing to the country to- 
day are (1) debasement of moral standards in polities 
‘and business; (2) absorption by a few, at unwarranted 
cost to the many, of the common wealth, and (3) un 
reasonable and violent expression of resentment by the 
multitude. With each of these perils the American 
woman is quite as competent to cope as the American 
man. That she would be less tolerant of moral de 
ficiency in a candidate for public office requires no 
demonstration: that, as a careful householder and 
ambitious mother constantly practising economies for 
the advancement of her children, she would take an 
active part in restraining monopolies from adding 
undue profits to the cost of general living seems 
evident; that her keen personal interest in the preser- 
vation and protection of homes and property would 
inevitably constitute her a conservative balance against 
the increasing horde of foreign-born voters may also, 
we submit, be accepted as a certainty.” 

In a world of imperfections visible on every hand, 
complicated by mysteries unfathomable, one thing 
seems definite and certain in the autonomy of God and 
Nature, and that one thing is the relation and obliga- 
tion of the Man and the Woman. 

The Man was created and equipped to fight the bat- 
tles, do the work and provide the means; the Woman 
to make and maintain the home, to bear and to rear 
the children. The one function is as important as the 
other; the equality of the sexes is absolute. The Man 
has no natural right not possessed by the Woman. 
Rut, the better to order the essential and largely arti- 
ficial arrangements of human society, certain allot- 
ments were instituted, and these in the beginning were 
wise and fair... If subsequent custom; the physical 
weakness of the Woman: the “ cussedness ” or selfish- 
ness of the Man; the inequalities of condition that 


gradually crept into government, diverted them, 
subordinating the woman, that was the fault of 


circumstance, not of the original design. 

If at this late day universal suffrage could mend it, 
I should say “ fetch it along.” But, in my opinion, it 
would not mend it. On the contrary, it would aggra- 
vate many evils of which we now complain and create 
new ones hitherto unknown. 

“The Conservative,” says Emerson, “ keeps the Re- 
former from going too fast, and the Reformer prevents 
the Conservative from standing still.” My notion is 
that in all things the course of wisdom lies between 
the two. There are brutal men and a few brutal 
women. There are many foolish men and many foolish 
women. But, in the aggregate, man is the slave of 
the world, woman its moral light. We do not need 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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AND HER NEW NOVEL, “KATRINE” 


Elinor Macartney Lane 















' WELNG HEN, on March 16th, we _ were 
Vinee silenced by the most untimely close 
WO, Rey of a life so rich and full, so in- 






% tensely vital as that of Mrs. Lane, 
it seemed incredible that her high 
courage should have met defeat at 
last. For only those who knew her 
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did fortitude with which she bore 
illness, relapse, and racking pain. She was so alive, 
so confident in spirit and resolve, that her presence 
was inspiration, her Joss something not to be measured 
in words. Her genius for friendships enriched many a 
life just as her sweet and gracious generosity bright- 
ened the existence of others known hardly to her 
closest friends. Wherever she had lived there had 
been about her an atmosphere of wit, and fancy, and 
appreciation of all fine things in letters, art, or hu- 
manity, and also a noble ambition ever joined with a 
reverence for her art. With all her successes she held 
the rudder true in guiding the barque of her fancy 
through the distractions of the sea of letters. 

This is but a word of tribute from one who was 
honored with the title of friend. The pity of it, the 
tragedy, is too close for phrases which might picture 
so rich a genius, so rare a personality. It is one of 
life’s ironies that one so greatly gifted should pass 
from us just as the work which had absorbed her 
for so long, whieh she had held in her heart as the 
dearest child of her imagination, was given to the 
world. On the very eve of publication the author’s 
brave battle for life came to a close. Already Kat- 
rine was in hundreds of hands, distributed from Maine 
to California, and fulfilment of dates and engage- 
ments was inevitable. The work of the world must 
be done in whatever spirit of sadness. But it is some- 
thing to know that the author of Katrine, with better 
fortune than the author of David Harum, received and 
saw her completed book. ‘ 

The words which follow below were written under 
very different conditions some weeks since, and they 
were practically on the press when the evil tidings 
came. Such as they are, imperfect as they are, they 
are allowed to stand, for that which has come since 
they were written does not affect their truth. 


Mrs. Lane’s “ Katrine” 


The first novel which Mrs. Lane has given us since 
Nancy Stair is aiso called by the name of the heroine 
—Katrine. 

Four years have passed since Nancy Stair appeared. 
How close and continuous a hold upon the affections 
of readers that beautiful romance has maintained is 
shown by the persistent discussion as to the existence 
of a at | prototype, and by the constant inquiries for 
a new novel by the same author. 

Here at last is Mrs. Lane’s new novel, and the man 
or woman who reads the book will.be fully aware that 
a new heroine has come into her own. Katrine is a 
great romance woven about the figure of a woman so 
true, so beautiful, and so compelling that her seat is 
secure in “mine own country,” the Valhalla of real 
and lasting characters. Better than the most “ in- 
terestingly dissected subject” is the living heroine 
whom one can love. 

Now this living quality is constant in Mrs. Lane’s 
creations, but in none so real and potent as Katrine. 
All that she does is warmed by the glow of a vital 
personality, and yet the sober pages of Who’s Who 
inform us that the author was “a specialist in higher 
mathematies.” Well, this tale of her education in 
Washington is different from the story told here, and 
yet equally true. Like the author of Alice in Wonder- 
land, Mrs. Lane developed a gift for mathematics as 
well as a gift of imaginative expression in literary 
terms. And education has always interested her, per- 
sonally, and through her close association with a dis- 
tinguished educator, Dr. Francis Ransom Lane, to 
whom she was married in 1891. The same formal 
biography adds, ‘Mrs. Lane began to write at six- 
teen, principally short stories of Southern life.” But it 
was at birth that the gift of holding her audience was 
bestowed upon the author of Katrine. She was the 
story-teller among her childish playmates in Washing- 
ton, and a writer of tales through unconscious impulse 
when a girl. 

It is the gift which for thousands of years has made 
oral story-telling a profession in Oriental countries, 
the gift which has left us stories like the Tliad and 
the Arabian Nights in earlier ages, and the tales of 
Stevenson and Kipling in our own time. 

This is the temperament of the creative artist, and 
it was intuitively recognized by the artists with brush 
and pen of the earlier Gloucester which Mrs. Lane 
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visited, and by the gallant spirits whom another 
season drew to North Carolina, and to by-play with 
The Trifler, a leaflet of casual appearance and casualty- 
producing gibes. Meantime, Mrs. Lane was writing 
from natural need of expression. It was a necessity 
also for her artistic conscience to acquire style, the 
mastery of word and phrase, and rhythm and felicity 
of diction. The swift rapierlike intuition of a bril- 
liant temperamental, far-seeing woman she had, but 
there was also craftsmanship to learn, adequacy of 
motive, preservation of unities, consistent development 
of theme and characters, the rounding out and com- 
pletion of the picture. 

It was not until 1904 that Nancy Stair appeared, 
the story of a woman so real, so magnetic and per- 
sonal, that she became an actuality in the minds of 
readers, and to this day the author receives letters 
from all parts of the world asking for the histories 
and reference books in which more may be read of a 
heroine who has existed only in Mrs. Lane’s imagina- 
tion. 

“What is your ideal woman?” Mrs. Lane was once 
asked, and she answered: “ Nothing of the new woman. 
A loving, passionate, great-souled, generous creature, 
who loves children and animals, men, women, and 
plants. One who is finely feminine.” And again she 
has expressed herself through one of her characters. 
“Give a woman plenty of her husband’s kisses and his 
babies at her breast.” Old-fashioned, perhaps, but 
perennially true. And Mrs. Lane’s women have gained 
the love of women and men. Those who have cared 
for Nancy Stair, will care far more for the greater 
woman Katrine. 

Nearly five years lie between Nancy Stair and Kat- 
rine. It is not merely because Katrine is a longer 
story, a larger book in play of motives, diversity of 
plot, and breadth of interest, that the development of 
the romance has absorbed the author so closely, but 
because the theme has been peculiarly dear to her, and 
the unfolding of the life pictured in the romance some- 
thing strangely intimate and real. 

There is another reason for this leisurely produc- 
tion, so refreshing. in a day of “speeded output.” The 
author of Katrine and Nancy Stair is an artist—not 
a manufacturer to be spurred to rapid production by 
success. As the motive of Katrine has ripened, she 
has written like Nancy when her “gift” impelled 
her, writing always with spontaneous enthusiasm, liv- 
ing with her characters in a world of imagination 
more real to her than the world of every day. And 
there has been also the artist’s constant aim to better 
the first impulse, to develop and perfect. For the 
author of Katrine is a craftswoman, as well as creator. 
Whether in the unity of her plot, the synthesis of her 
characters, or her fine and musical phrasing, there is 
a quality and largeness which carry the thrill and 
charm and mounting interest of great story-telling. 

It is in North Carolina, where Mrs. Lane has spent 
much time, that the action passes in the first part of 
Katrine. There, on the historic Ravenel plantation, 
Katrine and Francis Ravenel first met. There, against 
the background of memories running back to the days 
of Charles II., Ravenel meets Dermott McDermott, ad- 
venturer, wit, and captain of finance, and the seeds 
are sown of a conflict which is to have world-wide re- 
sults. And Katrine? Here is her picture as the reader 
and Ravenel see her first: 

“Suddenly through the twilight, he heard a voice— 
a woman’s voice—singing, and by instinct he knew 
that the singer was alone and conscious of nothing 
save the song. 

“ At the top of the rise under a group of beeches, 
with both arms stretched along a bar fence, a girl 
stood, the black of her hair in silhouette against the 
gold of the sky. He noted the slender grace of her 
body as she leaned backward, and listened to her voice, 
Heaven given, vibrant, caressing—juste, as the French 
have it—singing an old song. 

“He had heard it hundreds of times cheapened by 
lack of temperament, lack of voice, lack of taste; but 
as he listened, though little versed in music, l:> knew 
that it was a great voice that sang it and a great per- 
sonality which interpreted it. With the song still 
trembling through the silence the singer turned toward 
him, and, man of the world and many loves as he had 
been, an unknown feeling came at sight of her. 

“A flower of a girl—‘ of fire and dew,’ delicate fea- 
tures, nose tip-tilted, a chin firmly modelled under the 
rounded flesh, and eyes bright with the wonder and 
pride of life. She wore a short-waisted black frock, 
secant of skirt, and cut away at the neck. It was in 
this same frock that the Sargent picture of her was 
painted-—but that was years afterward; and although 
she was motionless, one knew from her slender figure 
and arched feet that she moved with fire and spirit. 
Her hair was very dark, though red showed through it 
in a strong light, and her cheeks had the dusky pink 
of an October peach. But it was the eyes that held 
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and allowed no forgetting; Ravenel always held they 
were violet, and Josef, who saw her every day for 
years, spoke them gray; but Dermott MeDermott was 
firm as to their being blue until the day she visited 
him about the railroad business, when he afterward 
described them ‘as black as chaos,’ adding a word or 
two about her deil’s temper as well. The truth was 
that the color of them changed with her emotions, 
but the wistfulness of them remained ever the same. 
Dermott, in some lines he wrote of her in Paris, de- 
scribed them as * corn-flowers in a mist filled with the 


poetry and passion of a great and misunderstood 
people,’ and though overpoetic, as he himself said 


afterward, ‘the thought was none so bad.’ 

“Suddenly the languor seemed to leave her, and she 
stood alert, chin drawn in, hands clasped before her, 
and began the recitative to the * Ah! Forse lui. Twice 
she stopped abruptly, taking a- tone a second time, 
listening as she did so, her head, birdlike, on one side 
with a concentrated attention. After the last low note, 
which was round and low like an organ tone, she 
resumed her old position with arms outstretehed upon 
the fence.” 

Such is the first picture of the new and compelling 
figure who has come into her own. It is a figure that 
grows larger, one that holds the reader closer as the 
story sweeps on from the historic background of the 
Carolinas through the artistic atmosphere of Paris 
to the turmoil of New York dominated by the raucous 
voice of the money-god. It is a broader canvas than 
Nancy Stair, a larger composition, with a riper and 
stronger portrayal of the central figure, but with the 
the unities and the de- 


same artistic adherence to 
velopment of the guiding motive. 
A girl divinely endowed with beauty and with 


genius, the blossoming of a great love, the suffering of 
the woman, but the triumph of the artist, and the con- 
trolling power of beautiful semi-maternal tenderness 
intermingled with a woman’s first and deepest love. 
In this may be read the chief motive of Katrine. None 
the less vivid, secondary though they may be, are the 
others who share the development of this romantic 
drama. Ravenel of Ravenel Plantation, aristocrat 
awakened to action by a woman's touch, and that most 
lovable _ ish adventurer of Wall Street and the world, 
Dermott Me « are creations apart, yet affording 
as clean-cut contras.: as Dandy Carmichael and His 
Grace of Borthwicke i» Nancy Stair. It is a fasei- 
nating figure, this ¢:"lant, insouciant, wholly un- 
veracious Dermott McVermott. The splendid incon- 
sistency of the Celtic temperament is illumined with 
the insight of perfect understanding. It is a power of 
realization shown in other figures—the strange music- 
master in Paris with his insight into souls, the gentle 
helpless “ lady mother ” whose idea of business ends at 
the furnishing of an office, the finely drawn Countess 
de Nemours whose life threads have been so strangely 
interwoven with those of Ravenel, the reckless Irish 
boy with his doglike loyalty to his benefactress—these 
and others are real persons moving as in life through- 
out changing scenes and dramatic happenings to the 
climax of a great novel. 

For again Mrs. Lane is a teller of tales—tales 
founded upon the underlying springs of human life. 
She is not of the novelists who are content to analyze 
and dissect. She is not a photographer of externals 
or a devotee of submerging “ local color.” Not for her 
is the problem novel, the Welt-schmerz tale, the novel 
of neurasthenia, or the philanderings of anwemic senti- 
mentality. These we have always with us, like the 
business novel with the click of typewriters and the 
odor of letter-files in its pages. But they are not the 
tales to hold the multitude motionless in the bazars, 
or to move the real depths of a more sophisticated but 
human Western world. 

A story-teller assuredly is the author of Katrine, 
keenly sensitive to the picturesque and dramatic, 
marvellously mobile in her wit and tenderness, but she 
is more. Underlying all this is sympathy with uni- 
versal human motives. There has been given her in- 
sight into the psychology of woman, if one may use a 
perilous phrase. Her work makes us conscious of a 
woman’s intuition and sympathy reinforced with a 
masculine largeness and a constant sense of humor. 
And with this always a tenderness for womanhood. 
Her women have nothing of the sterile type whose 
neurotic divagations have played so large a_ part 
in contemporary fiction. Thus far the women whom 
Mrs. Lane has shown us are those born to a heritage 


m-it 


of rights and privileges by virtue of the.r sex. They 
wear the crown of a great love. They are fitted for 
the blessing of motherhood. It is but one side of 


modern life? Yes, but it is something elemental and 
eternal. 

And now, after a long term of waiting, Katrine, the 
author’s most beautiful figure, comes like Stevenson’s 
Alan Breck of bygone years, to show that there still 


lives among us the spirit of true romance. 
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Latest Comp 





leted Public Works of 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens 





Sea TPAy HE final estimate of the work of 

1) Augustus | Saint-Gaudens that will be 
(Qa, made when the last of his unfinished 
® works has been dedicated a few 
years hence can give him no higher 
place in the history of art than has 
already bee n quite generally granted 






unve ‘iling ‘of each of his public works 
marks an epoch in the art “life of the nation. A study 
of the three of his monumental works dedicated since 
his death reveals no new masterpiece from the master 
hand, but each of them contributes new details to the 
knowledge of his many-sided art. Each of them fur- 
nishes abundant evidence that the remarkable vitality 
of his conceptions, the conscientious workmanship, 
and the perfection of detail that characterized the 




















By O. H. Sample 


the multitude of other commissions offered him in his 
last years of work. 

In the tall, straight figure of Daly he has wrought 
an intimate living portrait of the American captain 
of industry. The sculptor has taken him in his daily 
walk as he is “coming down off the hill,” his over- 
coat thrown over one arm and his hat in the other 
hand. He stands firmly and naturally, the coat fall- 
ing in well-draped folds, relieving somewhat the severe 
lines of the body. The clothes show the lines of use; 
they were evidently worn, and they fit as bronze clothes 
seldom fit. Every line of the strong, genial face 
speaks of the character of the Western man of big 
deeds and commanding presence. With the faithful 
care and attention to detail that characterized all of 
his work, Saint-Gaudens modelled and remodelled from 
the death-mask, photographs, clothes, and data fur- 
nished by the family. He was given the commission 
in 1902, and — once retarded by the fire in his studio 
in Cornish, New Hampshire, which destroyed the cast- 
ing model of the statue. The w orking-model, however, 
was saved, and the bronze delivered in Butte several 
months before his death. 














similar to that in the Daly memorial, and has been 
treated in the same earnest, honest, unaffected fashion. 
As a type of the conventional seated portrait figure, 
it is a striking demonstration of what may be accom- 
plished from an artistic point of view with sculpturally 
commonplace and unheroic material. Sitting firm and 
erect in his chair, the Senator is shown in his work- 
ing mood, as the greater number of his friends will 
remember him. The statue is eight feet high and the 
pedestal twelve feet. The work cost $68,000, which 
was raised by private contributions, chiefly from Cleve- 
land citizens. The monument stands on a temporary 
site in University Circle at the entrance to Wade 
Park, and is later to be moved to the heart of the 
city as one of the decorative features of the great 
group plan of public buildings now under way. Its 
present site, however, is no unworthy setting. <A 

















The Marcus Daly monu- 
ment at Butte, Montana 


works of his greatest creative periods, were with him 
in his last working-days. 

None of the three public works which he was not 
permitted to see finally in place—the Marcus Daly 
memorial in Butte, Montana, the Marcus A. Hanna 
in Cleveland, nor the Magee memorial fountain in 
Pittsburg—will usher in a new race of public monu- 
ments as did his Lincoln in Chicago; none of them 
will create a new historic type as did his Puritan 
in Springfield, Massachusetts; nor an unfathcmable 
ideal expression as did his Adams memorial in Wash- 
ington; nor reveal new possibilities in relief sculpture 
as did his Shaw in Boston; but each contributes sub- 
stantially to American sculpture, and shows that even 
the conventional portrait types of decorative works 
may be creations of civic art as well-as memorials—a 
lesson much needed to be learned by many of those 
who are engaged in the construction of our public 
monuments. 

Mareus Daly, the copper king, and Marcus A. 
Hanna, the manager of men, were picturesque, dis- 
tinetively American types of the virile men of action 
and business, and offered, therefore, something to 
Saint-Gaudens’ artistic imagination in spite of the 
fact that they had to be portrayed in conventional 
garb. As striking types he saw the opportunity to 
vive something distinctive to these two portraits; and 
that is doubtless why he chose to do these rather than 


The Magee memorial fountain 
in Schenley Park, Pittsburg 


While the Shaw, the Lincoln, and that mysterious 
figure of Grief in the Adams memorial will doubtless 
continue to divide the votes of those seeking his one 
greatest work, the Daly must be given place as one 
of our greatest portrait statues and a triumph of art 
over convention. The sculptor has taken the simple 
standing figure on the plain, upright pedestal and 
given it life and art. The treatment of the pedestal 
was always a cardinal principle of Saint-Gaudens’ 
thorough workmanship, and no detail that would ad 
to its monumental dignity or decorative unity has been 
slighted. The Daly stands on a square block with 
unornamented cap and bases, and it has been dignified 
by a wall that surrounds it with somewhat the same 
effect as an exedra. It is of Montana granite from 
a quarry at Welch’s Spur near Homestake. The 
pedestal proper is eight feet high, two inches shorter 
than the statue. 

The monument was erected by public contributions, 
in which the Miners’ Union took prominent part, and 
it cost forty thousand dollars. It stands in an open 
space in the heart of the city in front of the Federal 
Building, overlooking the hill which Mr. Daly made 
famous as a copper producer. 

The second of the Saint-Gaudens memorials unveiled 
after his death was the monument to Marcus A. 
Hanna, dedicated in Wade Park, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
May of last year. The seulptural problem here was 
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The memorial to Marcus A. 
Hanna at Cleveland, Ohio 


plateau was formed for the pedestal by building a 
retaining-wall around three sides, where the lower 
drive and Euclid Avenue join, and atop of this the 
broad, massive lines of the enclosing exedra rise 
thirty-five feet above the street level, with a mag- 
nificent landscape view in the background. 

Quite unlike either of these two monuments is the 
Magee Memorial Fountain in Pittsburg, the latest pub- 
lie work of Saint-Gaudens to be erected. It stands 
in Schenley Park, and it was dedicated in July, 
1908. 

The central feature of the design is a bronze tablet 
twelve feet high and five feet wide, bearing a beauti- 
fully modelled representation of Plenty, typical of the 
character of the philanthropist it commemorates. This 
is set in a perfectly proportioned granite monumental 
tablet in the form of a Greek stele. The modelling 
of the main figure and the background is executed with 
a delicate distinction and decorative appropriateness 
that make them seem a part of the stele which merges 
well into the severe lines of the unornamented granite 
basin. 

A number of highly important works left unfinished 
are now being completed by Saint- Gaudens’ assistants. 
Chief among these is the Phillips Brooks Memorial for 
Trinity Church, Boston, eight caryatides for the All- 
bright Art Gallery in Buffalo, and groups for the front 
of the Boston Public Library. 
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The Romance of a Rich Young Man 


Tne recent marriage of Mr. George 
Westinghouse, Jr., son of Mr. George 
Westinghouse, the Pittsburg inventor and 
manufacturer, to Miss Evelyn Violet 
Brocklebank, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Brocklebank, or Irton Hall, Cumberland, 
England, was the happy result of a chance 
meeting in America. While touring this 
country with her mother in 1905, Miss 





case of love at first sight, and shortly 
after their engagement was announced. 
The wedding had several times been post- 
poned, the last time because of the illness 
of Mr. Westinghouse. 

After the marriage ceremony at the 
ancient parish church of Irton Hall in 
the beautifully _ picturesque district of 
lofty fells encircling Wastwater, the bridal 

















George Westinghouse, Jr.. and liis bride, setting out on their wedding 
journey. She sits beside the “ whip,” and he peers around her shoulder 


Brocklebank visited the famous Westing- 
house plant, and a good-looking young 
man in overalls was directed to show 
them through the factory. Miss Violet 
became deeply interested in the courteous 
guide, and, greatly to her surprise, he 
was introduced to her some months later 
at a social function in Pittsburg as Mr. 
Westinghouse. It had actually been a 





party was driven to the railway station 
in a four-in-hand, tooled by Miss Sylvia 
Brocklebank, the bride’s sister, a noted 
whip. They were accompanied by a won- 
derful fanfarade blown by their bugler, 
the champion of England, as the party 
drove beneath arches of evergreens draped 
with an intermingling of the Union Jack 
and Old Glory. 





The Gentler View 


TRAVELLERS, THE OUTER SHELL, AND A MAN 
By Florida Pier 


TRAVELLING with even a small party is 
like playing hop-seotch. You are always 
on one leg, and always jumping madly 
in an effort to keep your balance and ar- 
rive somewhere in a fairly upright posi- 
tion. A trio is the ideal number for 
complications; and, though the varying 
situations possible to a trio are usually 
reserved for stage presentation, it is in 
travelling en trois that one gathers some 
idea of the astonishing possibilities. Ap- 
parently complete docility reigns, and the 
three agree on all subjects. Then comes 
the choice of hotels, a cross-road in the 
settled route, perhaps as small a matter 
as whether a carriage is to be taken or 
walking to be clung to. With a horrid 
start, one sees why dramatists have in- 
variably shown such a strong preference 
for the number three. The elements of a 
problem play are entangled in the tri- 
angle, and there is no getting away from 
them. With three people actively jump- 
ing to the corner a moment ago occupied 
by one of the others a kaleidoscope of 
change results, and it is travelling, hop- 
scotch, or miniature drama—all according 
to one’s point of view. 

If number one has too much character, 
number two has too little, so that num- 
ber one, as discipline for herself, pretends 
she has no wishes. Number two, in a 
desire to have as much independence of 








thought as any one else, favors definitely 
a course she takes little interest in; and 
number three, in an effort to have the 
matter decided, soon tries to join herself 
to the majority, with the inevitable con- 
sequence that it is she who contradicts 
herself most often and hopelessly flurries 
the other two. She presents the ridicu- 
lous picture of trying to catch and hold 
the preference of the others by stepping 
on its tail. Her antics secure her not a 
bit of praise, and it is not at all unlikely 
that they bring upon her the reputation 
of being a difficult traveller. Two people 
disagreeing go their separate ways, rejoin 
when their individual tastes have been 
satisfied, and nothing more serious hap- 
pens than a mutual impression that the 
other is a person of strong will. But 
three—ah, the exquisite tortures of it! 
Two are sure to agree to be ashamed of 
siding against the other, and to refuse to 
go off alone, as it would leave the third 
forlornly able to do as she likes. It 
would seem that the two who agree would 
make ideal travelling companions, and 
ought to manage to make a trip alone 
sometime; but any one who has travelled 
with their family knows that the two who 
agree are never the same two. Sometimes 
it is one and three, at others one and two 
or two and three: The one that is out 
always suggests a readjustment, and the 
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two whose minds were made up change 
them from sheer exhaustion. When one 
course is finally decided upon by all three, 
it is from tottering weakness, and the 
person who was holding out to walk joins 
the othérs in the carriage from an im- 
mediate need of sitting down. 


There used to be certain things about 
which every one felt a comfortable cer- 
tainty. A man. with a square, clearly 
marked chin, for instance, was a well of 
strength, and a woman with fluffy yellow 
hair and a dainty body was a butterfly. 
These signs were distinct; we recognized 
them easily and knew at once what to do, 
but recently people have taken .to not 
fitting their exteriors at all, and it is most 
disconcerting. They may or may not be 
to blame, but the result is undoubtedly 
deceitful. A man with a chin more or 
less reticent about its owner’s qualities 
may be so strong that every weak thing 
for miles around scuttles to him and 
clutters up his path, while the faded young 
god-of-the-morn type of man, with a chin 
titted to cleave the difficulties of nations, 
is in reality of a limpness. People must 
overcome these contradictions, and have 
sufficient courtesy and thoughtfulness for 
others to look what they are. The little 
fluttering women are sure to be militant 
in their staunchness, containing what is 
a prodigal amount of fibre when one com- 
pares it with even the reckless inches of 
our present giantesses, while the big wom- 
en, with open brows and an air of deeply 
brooding serenity are neurotic flirts. Now 
this is a pretty state of affairs. We have 
kept an idea of what is suitable, if others 
have not. It is going to be a most labori- 
ous business to remember that the flash- 
ing eye we seem to be talking to is inside 
a cowering orb, and vice versa. Such con- 
versations have the same awkwardness as 
an intimate chat conducted through an 
interpreter. They arouse a rage which 
must be vented on some one, yet think 
of the delicacy of the task of deciding 
who it is blocking progress. 

It is necessary in these present days, 
when we take on such heavy coatings 
of acquired personality, to overcome the 
outposts before we are in any position to 
know whether we like or dislike the sim- 
ple, probably nice, person inside—a really 
difficult process, and one that often re- 
quires more time than most people at the 
moment have. Oscar Wilde said that 
he lived in constant fear of not being 
misunderstood. Though it is impossible 
not to appreciate his feelings, most peo- 
ple call in nature to back up their own 
efforts at a disguise. A nose used to 
contradict a pose and give us a cue that 
undid much of the posing person’s care- 
fully contrived work. Now features and 
figures fall right in with the plans of 
their owners, and excavating under the 
crusted exterior is left to the few who 
do it from sheer perversity, because they 
think they ought to stay on the outside. 
What a farcical catastrophe it would be 
if after years of hiding under a face that 
bore no resemblance to the one you should 
have had, and mountains of manner built 
out of the observations of others, you 
should forget how to come out and, hope- 
lessly lost in your own disguise, wander 
unhappily about, hoping that some stray 
moving-van would smash a harmless hole 
in your exterior and so give you a chance 
to crawl out. 


He was the only man in the suit de- 
partment, and he had the desperate air 
of a person so completely ignored as to 
be in momentary danger of disintegra- 
ting. All around him women were try- 
ing on coats and pirouetting in skirts 
held in place by black-robed saleswomen. 
He kept his eyes determinedly on his 
wife, who stood ashamed before a mirror 
while coats foreign to her intentions were 
placed upon her subdued person. The fit- 
tings were conducted in silence except for 
the running comment of the saleswoman, 
which was so meaningless and endless as 
to seem nil. He, though more than at- 
tentive to every coat, did not talk because 
the garments seemed things hardly to be 
discussed in public. His wife was silent 
because the sight of herself in the mirror 
had hypnotized her. She gazed with a 
stolid modesty at the surprising things 
that were happening to her figure, and for 
very inability to look away stared brazen- 
ly at herself. The chatter of the sales- 
woman stopped; she had asked a question 
and was waiting for an answer. The man 
and his wife in mutual confusion said, 
“What?” The saleswoman looked annoy- 
ed; she was accustomed to having more 
attention paid to her remarks. “I said,” 
and her tone was coldly reproving, “ does 
the lady wear stays?” 

“The lady?” It was the husband who 
spoke, and he-felt the question one to be 
treated with discretion. 

“ Your wife. I asked if she wore stays.” 
The saleswoman had reached a pinnacle 
of delicacy in her first demand, and she 
had no intention of transposing it so that 
more vulgar ears might understand. Her 
hands were on her hips, and she dared 
any one to make her say corsets, 





“Oh,” the husband and wife compre- 
hended in the same breath, and the wife 
answered with some bravery, “I do.” 

“Oh well, in that case” (the sales- 
woman’s nostrils contracted with scorn), 
“T can’t promise you a fit; no one has 
been wearing stays for fully three weeks.” 

The woman winced; this public repri- 
mand hurt. “Cen you show me some 
more coats?” she murmured. “I'd like to 


settle on something.” 


A crushed-wistaria garment was but- 
toned on her and her husband rose. 
“Maria!” he exclaimed, and he seemed to 
be clutching her from the lion’s mouth, 
“take that off. You don’t look respecta- 
ble in any of them, and I’m not going to 
have you wear such things.” 

The saleswoman angrily peeled off the 
crushed-wistaria and retorted, “ Well, if 
you wanted to look respectable I don’t 
see why you tried on any of this year’s 
styles; you better wear something old if 
your husband is of a nervous disposition. 
I supposed every one knew it was the 
thing to look scandalous.” And a moment 
later she was lost in the maze of femi- 
ninity. 

When the man and his wife found them- 
selves again on the street they sighed, and 
knew their escape to have been a narrow 
one. 





A PLEASING DESSERT 

always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many 
possibilities of BorpgNn’s PgsRLEsS BRAND Evapo- 
RATED MILK (unsweetened) make it a boon to the 
woman who wishes to provide these delicacies for her 
family with convenience and economy. Dilute Prrr- 
Less MILK to desired richness and use same as fresh 
milk or cream. «*s 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. *« 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


“A cake of pre- 


vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


ee Wisdom. 


As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 1scts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 




















Around the World in Luxury 


LA ER NRA I ARTESIAN RE Me 
THE GREATEST VACATION TRIP THE WORLD CAN 
AFFORD FOR A FRACTION OF THE USUAL COST 


Circling the globe ordinarily requires 6 months, 12 
changes of steamers, with indefinite connections, 
trouble, and discomfort, and costs nearly $3000. 


starts Oct. 16, 09, by the S.S. Arabic, 16,000 tons, 
large, luxurious, unusually steady; berths now avail- 
able from $800 to $1200, shore trips, hotels, etc., in- 
cluded. Avoids all the changes, delays, and worry. 
Visits ports usually accessible Only by “tramp” 
steamers or sailing ships—a route that would require 
18 changes to cover otherwise. Less than 4 months. 
All first class—no steerage. 


THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY IN HISTORY 


made possible by the enterprise of the most successful 
cruise conductors. Write for itinerary. 

12th Annual Orient cruise Feb. 5, 1910, $400 up. 
30 Tours to Europe, $270 up. 


F, C, CLARK, 412 Times Bldg., New York 













































































THE READJUSTMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD 













VIDENCES of the liquidation now 
going on in the industrial world con- 
tinue to multiply and compel atten- 
tion to the question of how far the 
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/ ( readjustment will have to go. 
(PAY Continued cuts in the price of steel, 
CS wage-reductions by leading inter- 
ai oy ests, enormous sales of copper at a 


price only fractionally above the 
lowest reached in the panie—all these are develop- 
ments which have swept-away the last hopes of those 
who were banking on our being able to come through 
the post-panie period without readjustment of condi- 
tions. But, long deferred as it was, the inevitable 
period of readjustment has come at last and consti- 
tutes easily the most important factor with which the 
markets at present have to do. 

Without attempting to go deeply into the economic 
causes which make a period of industria] readjustment 
the inevitable sequel of an upheaval such as we had in 
1907, it will readily appear that, in the fact alone that 
neither prices nor wages had come down appreciably, 
there lay the certainty that either the depression 
must be of short duration, or that readjustment must 
come. The attempt on the part of the larger pro- 
ducers to tide over the bad time by keeping up prices 
and wages has become a matter of industrial history. 
Had there been no tariff agitation, very possibly they 
would have been successful. As it was, there were 
powerful, reasons for beginning the experiment, and 
the experiment, once begun, had to be continued. For 
a time, after the election of Mr. Taft, it looked as 
though it would be successful. Finally, however, it 
became apparent that the reaction from the panic was 
too severe to be tided over; that the buying-power 
and demand were simply not there; that it was best 
to take in sail and readjust operations to prevailing 
conditions. 

We are in the midst of that readjustment now—on 
all sides are to be found the signs of liquidation. 
Hope that we should be able to pull through and 
come out on the other side where we left off in 1906 
has had to be abandoned. The question now is rather 
as to how drastic the liquidation will have to be, how 
long it will run, and what influence on the investment 
markets it is likely to exert. 

Liquidation to come depends largely upon what has 
gone before; all basic industries are by no means on 
the same footing. In the textile industry, for instance, 
prices and wages were cut together just a year ago, 
with the result that while profits have been none too 
large, the dry-goods business is in a much more 
settled condition now than either steel or copper. Be- 
tween these two, again, there is a great difference. 
Liquidation in copper began much farther back and 
has made much more progress than it has, as yet, 
made in steel. 

In the copper market, in fact, the readjustment during 
the past few weeks has been nothing short of violent, 
so much so as to warrant the belief that the process 
will be of short duration. During the worst of the 
panic, copper metal never sold down below 12%% cents 
a pound—1l2¥% cents is the price at which it is credit- 
ably reported that something like 75,000,000 pounds 
were disposed of during the first week of the present 
month. The whole advance in price since the panic 
has been cancelled, and, in the determination to get 
rid of the large surplus, producers have been selling 
copper at a price but little above the cost of produc- 
tion. And not in small quantity. In well-informed 
circles the seventy-five million pounds of copper re- 
ported dumped on the market during the first few 
days of March is a conservative estimate; seventy-five 
million pounds of copper is no less than eight per cent. 
of the whole country’s annual production. 

This is liquidation with a vengeance. And yet there 
is to be considered the fact that as long as production 
is kept up at the present rate, it is necessary that 
the metal be disposed of at any price—to consumers, 
speculators, or anybody else who will take it off the 
producers’ hands. According to the Copper Producers 
Association report there were on hand on the first of 
January, in this country, 122,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per. By the first of February the supply had risen to 
144,000,000, while on the first of March it reached 
173,000,000. . These are big figures. In view of the 
large amount of selling which we know to have been 
done, they speak of a production out of all proportion 
to the demand for copper at the present time. There 
is reason in the talk of closing down the mines. Un- 
less there arises a sudden demand for copper, that, 
apparently, is inevitable. 

In the steel industry the case is different. Copper 
prices have been let down to rock-bottom, but while 
there have been big cuts in steel, nothing comparable 
with the reduction in copper prices has yet taken 
place. Until about a month ago, in fact, official steel 
prices were hardly any lower than at the high point 
of the 1906 boom. Liquidation is under way now and 
is making good progress; but this is a process which 
takes time—a good deal more time than the few weeks 
in which it has been going on. 

Right here, however, it should be noted that in the 
attempt to get a line on how long the liquidation in 
the steel business is apt to last, the fact must be 
taken into consideration that ever since its formation 
the Steel Corporation has worked consistently for a 
stable level of steel prices in good times and bad. It 
would have been easily possible for the big company 
to have secured higher prices for its product in 1906 


By Franklin Escher 


than it did secure. But instead of that, prices were 
actually held down, the idea being that it was better 
for all concerned to have a rate somewhere uniform 
over a series of years than a recurrence of the famous 
“feast and famine” conditions. 

That being the case, and finished steel prices never 
having been inordinately advanced during the last 
boom, there is no necessity now for the recurrence of 
the excessively low prices which used to come during 
the times when steel prices rose and fell without con- 
trol. The necessary liquidation can be accomplished— 
is being accomplished, in fact—with steel prices rela- 
tively much higher than would have been the case 
ten years ago. 

That no demoralization while the process is going 
on need be looked for, is the opinion of the large users 
of steel, as expressed in the New York Central’s recent 
order for over 100,000 tons of rails. What the price 
was on this contract is not generally known, but it 
is understood that if there was any concession at all, 
it was exceedingly slight. New York Central’s recently 
reorganized management is hardly of the kind which 
would place such an order now if there were much 
chance of getting the rails cheaper later on. ‘To those 
in close touch with the situation, New York Central’s 
big rail order came as a decided reassurance on con- 
ditions to come. 

Still, it is a fact that an “ open market” has been 
declared by the Steel Corporation, that, except on rails, 
schedules have been abandoned, and that prices are 
being settled rather on the basis of making business 
than making money. That being the case, and steel 
men realizing that it is a condition which is apt to 
last for some length of time, it is not surprising that 
the Lackawanna Steel Company’s announcement of a 
reduction of ten per cent. in wages should have been 
followed by other similar announcements. The great 
question now is whether the reduction in wages will 
have to be general; for it is a fact that while steel 
prices have gone down anywhere from fifteen to thirty- 
five per cent., wages as a whole have not been touched 
as yet, and are ruling at the highest prices in the 
history of the industry. 

This is a condition which can hardly be expected 
to continue. Labor forms a very large percentage of 
the cost of manufacturing steel, and if the price of 
the finished product is to be largely reduced and stay 
at the lower level for any length of time, it stands to 
reason that wages must be correspondingly reduced. 
The movement is well under way already, and almost 
daily reports are coming in of wage-reductions an- 
nounced by the various independents. At the time of 
writing nothing has been said by the Steel Corporation 
regarding its policy along this line, but it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that it will have to follow the inde- 
pendents. It may or may not have been a coincidence 
that it was the Lackawanna Steel Company (the first 
to announce a new schedule of wages to fit a new 
schedule of prices) which received the biggest slice of 
the recent New York Central rail order. In any case, 
it is plain what an advantage in making prices a 
company with a readjusted wage-schedule has over a 
company still paving boom-time wages. 

More or less labor trouble is inevitably threatened 
by the necessity for a lower wage-schedule, but, from 
the way the cuts already announced have been re- 
ceived, there scems to exist little need for apprehen- 
sion of serious trouble. From the fact that so many 
of the mills have been running only three and four 
days a week the men have had it brought right home 
to them how slack is the demand and in what a poor 
position they would be to contest the necessary reduc- 
tions. 

Suppose there is a general reduction in wages, what 
will be the effect on business and on the return of 
prosperity? Primarily, it would seem, buying-power 
would be reduced—where the men get less money they 
will have less money to spend. But, simple as it seems, 
is this argument sound? Working the same number 
of days a week at the same rate, there is no question 
but that the men would have less money to spend, but, 
under the readjustment of conditions, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that there will be more work and that 
the mills will run a greater number of days each week ? 
The only way to prove it is to try it, but, judging 
from what has happened in the past when prices and 
wages were seriously reduced, it is to be expected 
that consumption will be greatly stimulated. Sup- 
pose as a result that a mill runs five days where it 
ran four, and that the wages of men making $4 a day 
are reduced ten per cent. to $3.60. Working four 
days a week a man made $16. Working five days a 
week, even at the lower rate, he makes $18. Here evi- 
dently is no curtailment of buying-power or bar to 
the return of prosperity, as the labor men would have 
us believe. 

Nor is there anything unpractical or academic 
about the idea that lower wages mean more work. 
Just as it is possible to put the tariff on an imported 
article so high that nothing is brought in, and so no 
revenue produced, so wages that are too high can 
powerfully check productive business. 

This whole question of wage-reduction, in fact, like 
the question of the reduction in the price of the ma- 
terials themselves, is a matter of an inevitable re- 
adjustment. Underestimation of the extent to which 
the business of the country suffered from the panic 
has been responsible for several false starts which 
have cost a great deal of money. It has been only dur- 
ing the past month or two that this part of the coun- 
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try, at least, has come to realize that it is impossible 
to pick up the current of commercial affairs where 
it was broken off in 1907. Real recovery, recovery 
which will last and put us on the road to greater 
general prosperity than we saw in 1906, can only be 
built up upon the foundation of a thoroughly liqui- 
dated position. At the rate at which the readjustment 
in the basié industries is going forward now, it ought 
not to be a matter of many months before the process 
is complete. 


N. W. C.—I have been reading a good deal about 
the “depreciation” of gold. Is it the opinion of 
people who have gone deeply into the thing that gold 
is becoming less valuable? Can you give me the name 
of any modern book that treats the subject? 

The subject is attracting a great deal of attention 
and will be taken up on this page in a few weeks. 
As to the opinion of authorities, Professor Irving 
Fisher, the distinguished economist at Yale, writing in 
Moody’s Magazine, for February, declares, “ The truth 
is that gold can and does fluctuate, just as truly as 
paper, and that at the present time it is. rapidly 
depreciating.” 

C. N. E.—Last summer I put some money into On- 
tario and Western, and the same amount into Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, both selling then near 40. Now my 
Chesapeake is over twenty points higher than the 
other, and I am considering selling it and buying 
more O. W. Do you think this would be profitable? 

You might make money on the exchange, but unless 
you have some good reason of your own, it seems as 
though you would do well to let your investment 
stand as it is. Chesapeake is earning plenty of 
money to pay 49%, and the Street, at least, is satis- 
fied that at least 4% will soon be paid. In that case 
it would be relatively much lower than O. W., an in- 
crease in whose dividend is not looked for. 

A. Z—Will you please give me the names of two 
or three Al railroad bonds netting about 4 1-2 per 
cent.? 

You cannot buy the best railroad bonds to yield as 
much as 414%4%. There are bonds, however, which 
will give you that income and which can be called 
reascnably safe. Among them may be mentioned the 
Wisconsin Central, Superior and Duluth Division 
first mortgage 4’s; the Missouri-Kansas, Texas gen- 
eral 41%’s; and the Chesapeake and Ohio general 5’s. 

W. H.—In a letter from my broker in the East he 
mentions that Reading is a “half-stock” and Ana- 
conda a “ quarter-stock.” Will you please explain? 

By “ half-stock ” is meant a stock whose par is $50 
instead of $100, as usual; by a “ quarter-stock ” one 
whose par is $25. Such stocks are quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange in percentage of their par value. 
Thus Reading, if quoted at 130, is worth per share 
130% of $50=865. 

C. W. E.—Are the Fort Worth and Denver City 
6 per cent. bonds safe? They are highly recommended 
to me, but I don’t know much about the road. 

The road is an integral part of the Colorado and 
Southern, which itself has been bought by the Burling- 
ton. The bonds are an unquestioned security. But 
have you considered in making this investment that 
they sell at a premium of over fifteen points above 
par, and that this premium will be gradually extin- 
guished as the bonds approach their maturity in 1921? 

W. J—I have some Car Foundry common, and now 
that the dividend on Railway Steel Spring has been 
passed, am wondering whether I had not better sell it? 

If you mean that you are thinking of selling your 
American Car and Foundry because you are afraid 
the dividend on it will be passed, you should consider 
the fact that the company’s extraordinary surplus 
makes it unlikely that the dividend will be touched. 
The $22,060,000 surplus is not all cash by any means, 
but it is a pretty good insurance of at least the present 
rate of disbursement on the common. 

R. C. E.—Will you give me an idea of what the 
charges are in connection with shipping bar gold to 
London? 

The charges vary slightly, but the following is a 
fair average: Premium on bars 40 cents per $1,000; 
freight one-eighth of 1%; insurance 50 cents per 
$1,000; cartage, $1 per keg’ (each keg holds about 
$50,000), packing $1.50 per keg. On the basis of 
these charges, allowing for ten days’ interest at 3%, 
the cost of a shipment from New York is $.0174 per 
sovereign (pound sterling). 

G. F. S.—Will you kindly advise me through your 
financial column where I can obtain a book that will 
enable me, a beginner, to get thoroughly at the rudi- 
ments of finance? 

Among the many books which might be recom- 
mended. Prof. Joseph French Johnson’s Money and 
Currency will probably best suit your purpose. 

H. W. R—I beg to ask whether any of the liti- 
gation in any of the New England State Legislatures, 
making it illegal for the New Haven Railroad to hold 
stock of trolley roads, can impair the safety of the 
Providence Securities 4’s, and furnish the railroad 
with a legal excuse for no longer being held by its 
guarantee. 

The market for these bonds has shown not the 
slightest fear of any such development. The guarantee 
is of such a nature that it appears highly improbable 
that the pending liquidation can develop anything 
to impair its efficacy. 
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Walking Across the Continent 


Epwarp Payson WESTON, the famous 
pedestrian, celebrated his seventy - first 
birthday on March 15th by starting on a 
jaunt from New York City to San Fran- 
cisco—a distance of approximately 4,300 
miles, which he expects to cover in one 
hundred days. This time excludes Sun- 
days, for he has ever made it a rule on 


Buffalo, thence into Pennsylvania to 
Pittsburg, and, crossing Ohio to Central 
Indiana, proceed north to Chicago. West 
of the Mississippi River the course will 


lead through St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Los 
Angeles, to San Francisco. Weston’s 


trainer is accompanying him in an auto- 

















Weston ready to start on his long tramp to the Pacitic 


his walks to regard the first day of the 
week literally as a day of rest. 

Weston’s route to the Pacific coast is 
not the most direct, for he wishes to 
strike the principal cities along the course, 
where he will deliver lectures on the 
benefits of walking in the maintenance of 
health. Going up the Hudson to central 
New York, he will then strike west to 





mobile, which carries supplies in case of 
emergency. 

Although the veteran pedestrian once 
did five thousand miles in one hundred 
days in England, it was over a picked 
course which was lapped many times, and 
Weston was a younger man; so the pres- 
ent performance, if successful, will be re- 
garded as his greatest feat. 





THE WISDOM OF 
WATTERSON 


(Continued from page 25) 
Thackeray to tell us that we should re- 
lapse into savagery except for our women. 

I look upon the professional “ suffra- 
gette”’ with horror and disgust. When 
she is not a crank, pure and simple, or a 
poor, plain fool, she is a creature with a 
grievance —a thing abominable whether 
male or female-—a_ soured nature, a 
jaundiced mind—the victim either of mis- 
usage or the barren state, redolent of 
mental whimsies. Show me a woman tak- 
ing more interest in public than in private 
affairs and I will show you a woman with 
a bad husband or no husband at all. 

I would despise myself if I had ever 
claimed more for my boys than my girls; 
if I had thought more of the intellect of 
my boys than that of my girls; but the 
intellect is as a household having many 
compartments; and, as there is a proper 
seclusion for women, there is a reasonable 
freedom for men. 

The feudal idea had its advantages. 
There was something in the latticed win- 
dow and the guitar. There was some- 
thing in the tourney and the awards of 
love. The world was young in years and 
sparse of people, and life was primal. 
There was Provencal song and woodland 
dancing and sun-burnt mirth. When 
there were courts of beauty there were 
were no divorce courts, and it is still 
accounted a merit, thank God, for a man 
to perjure himself like a gentleman in 
the cause of a woman. I would not de- 
throne her: but this is not to say that 
| would shut her out from any masculine 
employment which does not degrade her. 

There ought to be a hundred women 
doctors where there is now but one. In 
all forms of art and letters the woman 
may walk successfully side by side with 
the man; and in most forms of business, 
where her moral nature and integrity of 
purpose present obvious advantages. It 
must not be forgotten that physically the 
woman is the tenderer; that she is the 
receptive; that “as the husband is the 
wife is”—unless the husband be deplor- 
ably bad, and sometimes they are—so 
that the claim of the He-Woman with the 
snaggled moral nature and the squint- 
eyed mind that the subordination of wom- 
an is a wicked device of the tyrant man 
falls to the ground. 

With unreasoning people, male or fe- 
male, the world concerns itself chiefly 
through its penal codes. They are lucky 
if they escape the prison wall or the 
pillory of public opinion. But, if there 
be any readjustments between man and 
woman, as men and women they must be 
intrusted to the wise and good, the just 
and fair, under God and Nature; and 





this is the only judgment in the world 
where sentiment should predominate; for 
the reason that above all law, above all 
reason, the ruling principle between good 
men and good women, between wise men 
and wise women, is truly, wholly, abso- 
lutely sentimental; the love of the maiden 
and the man; the love of the father and 
the mother and the children; the light of 
the universe. For now, as ever— 


* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame.” 


The poor suffragette; the He-Woman; 
the . bow-legged, bandy-shanked— Lord! 
what am I saying? They will all be 
running and tearing their back hair and 
pulling up their bedraggled skirts much 
too high—and—? Go to! go to! I am 
not that kind of a gentleman. Anyhow, I 
have reached my years of discretion and 
earned my discharge. 

Colonel Harvey recks not of these 
things. He yet possesses the bravery of 
youth and innocence and ignorance. I 
shall turn him over to a wise old coon 
like Mark Twain or Robert Underwood 
Johnson, with the remark that, consider- 
ing his age and his lights, he has given 
us.a very good book on “ Woman.” 

Ee WV 

Naples-on-the-Gulf, Florida. 





The Spelling Habit 


THE art of spelling words correctly is 
of comparatively recent repute. Time was 
when men and women did not care, but 
wrote ahead without regard to strict or- 
thography. Madame de Sévigné, for in- 
stance, never learned the proper way to 
write her name. While it was remarked 
by Madame de Maintenon that at the col- 
lege of St.-Cyr much precious time was 
wasted in learning how to spell. 

It remained, however, for the Empress 
Eugénie, in 1868, at Compiégne, to put 
to a practical test the spelling standard 
which obtained even among the highest 
literary authorities. Thus, under pretext 
of a theme proposed to them for an ex- 
amination, a number of French Academi- 
cians took down from dictation a com- 
position by Prosper Mérimée. Not one 
“immortal” wrote without mistake. 

As to the Empress, she could not under- 
stand so many faults being made, until 
it was conveyed to her that she herself, 
from the same dictation, was responsible 
for no less than ninety. The Emperor 
again made sixty. It is but fair to add, 
however, that the dictation was compiled 
expressly with a view to focussing the dif- 
ficulties not only of spelling, but of 
grammar. 
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More Than 
Soda Crackers 


When you eat Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste something delighttully 
from common 


different 
crackers. 


The difference begins with bet- 


ter baking of best materials, in 
the greatest, cleanest bakeries in 
the world, built expressly to bake 
Uneeda Biscuit. : 
The difference is protected and 
preserved for you by the only 
package in the world that elfec- 
tively retains freshness and ex- 
cludes a!l dust and moisture. 
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enuine Chartreuse has 
always been and still is made by the Carthu- 
sian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 
been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive propert 
Monks, their world-renowned product is now- 
adays known as“ Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 
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Copyright Wotices 


Class A, XXc, No. 231466, February 20, 1900.— 
Liprary or ConGRress, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 10909, Harper & 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘‘Harper’s Cyclopedia of British 
and American Poetry. Edited by Epes Sargent,” the 
right whereof they claim as proprietors in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herspert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By THorRvVALD SoLperG, Register of Copyrights 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 








Class A, XXc, No. 231467, February 20, 1900.— 
Liprary or Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1009, Harper & 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘‘Hunting Adventures on Land 
and Sea. Part I. The Young Nimrods in North 
America. A Book for Boys. By Thomas W. Knox. 
Copiously Illustrated,” the right whereof they claim as 
proprietors in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT Pornan, Librarian of Congress. 

By THorvatp So_sperc, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 





Class A, XXc, No. 231468, February 26, t909.— 
Lrprary or Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1909, Harper & 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘‘The Story of Helen Troy. 
By Constance Cary Harrison,” the right whereof they 
claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By THorRVALD SoLBERG, Register of Copyrights 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 





Class A, XXc, No. 231473, February 20, 1900.— 
Liprary or ConGress, To wit: Be it remembered, Tha 
on the twentieth day of February, i909, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Nahant, Mass., hath deposited in this Office 
the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the following 
words, to wit: ‘‘A Short History of the English Colonies 
in America. By Henry Cabot Lodge,” the right whereof 
he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By TuHorvaLp Soiperc, Register of Copyrights 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 








Class A, XXc, No. 231470, February 20, 1900 
Liprary or Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1900, Mildred Conway 
Sawyer and Eustace Conway, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘*Thomas Carlyle 
By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated,"’ the right whereof 
they claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By THorvatp Soiperc, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 23, 1900. 








MY PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS 


By Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D. 


A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ service a> 


the first missionary bishop of t 
of the miners, cow-punchers, anc 


he diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. dly | it , 1 
1 other pioneers of the West who made up this diversified diocese frequently 


The kindly hospitality and informality 


led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has related with a simple, rich humor. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. 


Price, net, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
























































RUDYARD KIPLING “CURLING” IN SWITZERLAND 


THE AUTHOR (TIE CENTRAL FIGURE) “ SOOPIN’ HER UP ” IN A RINK AT ENGELBERG, NEAR LUCERNE 


Electra (Frau Krull) describes to Clytemnestra (Mme. Schumann-Heink) the latter’s impending murder Frau Kroll as Electra 


Electra, searching for the buried axe, is surprised by Orestes (Herr Perron), whom she does not recognize Electra and Aegisthus (Herr Sembach) 


SCENES FROM STRAUSS’ SENSATIONAL NEW OPERA 


UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPHS OF INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERS IN RICHARD STRAUSS’ LATEST OPERA, “ ELECTRA,” THE RECENT PRODUCTION OF WHICH IN DRESDEN 
WAS A SENSATION EQUAL TO THAT CAUSED BY “SALOME,” MR, HAMMERSTEIN IS TO PRODUCE “ ELECTRA” AT THE MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE NEXT SEASON 
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The Art of Ignacio Zuloaga 


By Charles de Kay 
(See page 9.) 


Nor content with sending into exile 
most of the old works of Spanish art in 
his Hispanic museum to make place for 
pictures by the most modern of Spanish 
painters, Sorolla-y-Bastida, here is Mr. 
A. M. Huntington devoting the walls to 
another living Spaniard. Sefior Ignacio 
Zuloaga is more than ten years the junior 
of Sorolla, yet he has not the latter’s 
joyous, childlike outlook on life. The 
contrast is curious and suggestive; it is 
like shadow and light, night and day. 
One is a chanter of the untrammelled 
freedom of child life by the shore, the 
bard of domestic happ'~ess, a technician 
who has set himself the admirable but 
impossible-task of painting sunshine. The 
other’s rdle is that of a sinister artist 
whose figures often prove disquieting even 
when no overt act is there. Three Village 
Bull-fighters in their many-colored suits, 
their wigs and cloaks traditionally correct, 
are not the vain and harmless fellows, half 
acrobat, half stableman, we see at a bull- 
fight, but conspirators planning how best 
to “do” a comrade, Jn the Park, Saint 
Cloud, is not a picture of two comely 
young women merely; it suggests a whis- 
per of crime. This girl on the right in 
a lees-of-wine gown, her face slightly 
averted—-what is she saying to the person 
in black whose heavily powdered and 
made-up face looks at us wide-eyed, her 
mouth fixed? And the Old Boulevardier! 
What a wealth of cynical suggestion in 
these figures —the hypocritical would - be 
lady, the bare-necked, barefaced com- 








Good Music 
Can’t Be Monopolized 


Goop music is not confined to-day to the 
great musical centres of the world, as it was 
in _ gone by. Through the Victor it 
finds its way to the farthermost parts of 
the earth. This wonderful musical in- 
strument reproduces the best music and 
entertainment of every kind absolutely 
true to life; and the list of New Victor 
Records for March is particularly rich in 
beautiful vocal numbers by the world’s 
greatest artists and instrumental selections 
bv the most famous bands. 

Although Melba paid only a hurried visit 
to America this winter, and made only a very 
few appearances in opera, she made it a 

int to fill her annual engagement at the 

ictor Laboratory, and left behind her 
superb records of three widely different 
arias, which she sang with such golden 
purity of tone and with such tender ex- 
pression as never before. First of these, 

rhaps, is the old Scotch song which her 
ather loves, and which she sings as perhaps 
no one else can—the beautiful ‘“ Bonnie 
Doon,” with her own piano accompaniment. 
The other records are ‘“D’une prison,” a 
favorite French song of Melba’s, and an ex- 
quisite rendering of the ‘‘Ave Maria” from 
“ Otello,” which is considered the gem of 
the great fourth act of Verdi’s opera. 

Geraldine Farrar has also two interesting 
records this month—a delightful rendering 
of Moore’s exquisite ‘Believe Me” and a 
brilliant delivery of the favorite Jewel Song 
from “Faust,” in which this young artist 
exhibits well the beauty and flexibility of 
her voice. Maria Gay, the Spanish mezzo- 
soprano, whose advent as Carmen in her 
first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was one of the features of the New 
York opera season, is heard in the two 
principal Carmen airs, ‘“Seguidilla’” and 
“‘Habanera,’’ sung in Italian, which ex- 
hibit fully the rich voice of this singer and 
her capability of expressing every shade of 
emotion. Other Victor Red Seal Records 
are the well-known soliloquy from ‘“ Ham- 
let” by Titta Ruffo, the great Italian bari- 
tone; and two numbers by Evan Williams, 
whose beautiful tenor voice is heard in “How 
Many Hired Servants,” from the “ Prodigal 
Son,” and “Rudolph’s Narrative,” from 
“‘Bohéme,” both in English. 

Among the instrumental numbers are 
selections by Sousa’s and Pryor’s Bands, 
both of which make records exclusively for 
the Victor; banjo and accordion solos, and 
a violin, ’cello, pianoforte trio. 

Then there are two new records by the 
newly inaugurated President of the United 
States, Mr. Taft’s subjects being “Foreign 
Missions” and “Our Army and Navy”; 
selections by the Haydn and Peerless 
Quartets; a superb record of the noble and 
beautiful prayer from Rossini’s “Moses in 
Egypt,’”’ sung by two Italian artists ably 
seconded by that most famous of all operatic 
organizations, the La Scala Chorus. 

Among the other vocal numbers are the 
“Message of the Red, Red Rose,” from 
“Marcelle,” and “Take Plenty of Shoes,” 
from “The Boys and Betty”; and Harry 
Lauder contributes a new rendition of “I 
Love a Lassie.” Owners of Victors are cer- 
tainly not at a loss for a variety of the best en- 
tertainment, and those who do not possess a 
Victor can easily learn what a real pleasure 
it is or hearing some of these new Victor 
Records at any Victor dealer’s. .*, 





panion with insolence and mockery on 
her made-up face, and the old libertine! 
Sefior Zuloaga during his short career 
has been an apprentice to iron and the 
damascening thereof (his father’s trade), 
a dealer in old pictures and bric-a-brac, 
and a bull-fighter on whom one bull at 
least has set his bully mark; and all 
this experience has been good for him. 
But the suggestive quality in his pictures 
harks back to his visits to Paris. 

Sefior Zuloaga is a young master no 
less interesting than Sefior Sorolla, but 
likely to delight a different sort of 
amateur. He is strong where Sorolla 
is weak—for example, in composition, the 
adjustment of figures to the bounds of 
the frame. Very splendid is his manage- 
ment of green, dangerous in less skilful 
hands, and not always safe in his. The 
green cloak of Pepillo the matador against 
a darker green background, the lean, 
brooding face, the frail legs bowed out- 
ward, form a whole that suggests Velas- 
uez in composition rather than colors. 
Sometimes the greens are shrill, as in the 
portrait of a young New York lady. Love- 
ly in tones and atmosphere is Old Houses 
in Haro, with three female figurelets full 
of character. Formal, well composed, full 
of racial types, is the group of a gipsy 
bull - fighter’s family relieved against a 
plain gold background. In fine, the col- 
lection is a rare treat, for which thanks 
are due to Mr. Huntington. 





General William Booth, an 
Octogenarian 


Rev. Witxi1am Boots, D.C.L. Oxon, 
General and Commander-in-chief of the 
Salvation Army, will celebrate his eigh- 
tieth birthday on. April 10th. Born in 
Nottingham, England, he entered the 
ministry in 1852, but resigned from the 

















The venerable founder of the Salvation 
Army 


Methodist New Connection Church in 1861 
in order to work as an evangelist. He 
became greatly interested in aiding the 
destitute population of London, and his 
efforts in that field led to the organization 
of the Salvation Army in 1878. 





To Carry Freight by Air-ship 


GERMANY will soon be leading the world 
in air-ship construction if the enthusiasm 
over the sport, or industry as some consider 
it, continues to be as wide-spread as it is 
to-day. The Zeppelin air-ship made several 
notable yg toe nme before its mishap; 
the Wright brothers are urged to give some 
exhibitions with their aeroplane at Berlin; 
a company was recently organized to pro- 
mote an inter-city aerial passenger service 
in Zeppelin machines; and now a dirigible 
balloon for the carrying of freight is 


ro : 
. antl Schuette of the Technical High 
School at Danzig, Prussia, is the inventor 
of the new cargo balloon soon to be con- 
structed at that place. The gas-bag will 
be three hundred and ten feet Tue; with a 
diameter of about fifty feet, and the 
skeleton frame is to have double diagonal 
wooden ribs instead of the customary 
aluminum ones. A car one hundred and 
twenty feet long by twelve and a half feet 
wide will be carried, and the power for 
driving the propeller will be generated by 
two gas motors of one hundred and fifty 
horse-power each. By the substitution of 
wood for aluminum, the ability of the 
machine to carry weight is much increased, 
and, in addition to the equipment and crew, 
four thousand to forty-five hundred pounds 
of freight may be taken. It is estimated 
that an average speed of fifty miles per 
hour will be attained by the new dirigible. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


Justas Faultless as It Looks 


What the Ball-Bearing Motor Means 


The all-ball-bearing motor of the National means 
two things—both highly important. 
1. The Friction is so greatly reduced that it de- 
livers very much more power than others of the same 


cylinder dimensions. 


2. With the greatly increased wearing surface thus 
provided—on all bearings—the wear and tear is very 


much less than on others. 


That’s why none of the 


National ball-bearing motors have worn out. 
The motor is but one of the features of National con- 


struction. 


In every particular it is the best to be had. 


National Motor Vehicle Co., 1020 East 22nd St., Indianapolis, ind. 
Standard Mfrs. A. M,C. M. A. 











sectional 
Filing Cab- 
inets are be- 
coming uni- 
versal because 
of convenience 
and cheapness. 
Now made in Steel 
as well as wood ina 
great variety of styles— 
but only one quality— 
the best we know how 
after twenty-seven years 
experience. 





















"Elasti¢ Filing Cabinets 


in WOOD and STEEL 


~ for Big and Little Offices- 
and for Big and Little Papers 
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The Globe=Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI. 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway, Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
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> ZA Wheel Chair is often 
i” HEE an invalid’s greatest 
comfort. We offer over 

M75 Styles of these easy, self-propelling and In- 


) +39 : : a 
<2 valid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest improve- 
A 4 oe ma ments. Ship direet from factory te you, 
ie Sa) freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. CO, 
486 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 
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DELICATELY PUT. 


“TI say, old man, would you advise me to stop up here and eat a biscuit, 
or go below and make a hearty meal ?” 
“Well, old man, I should say it all depends on whether—er—ahem !—-you 


discard from strength or weakness.” 
—From ‘* London Opinion.” 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST.= 


OF BRAINS 
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Financial 





Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transters 
to Europe and South Af- 


Letters 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 


of ellers’ Letters of Credit. 


e Collections made. _ Inter- 
Credit. 


national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 





BankKEks, No, 59 WALL STREET 


9,059-Word 
Business Book Free 





trated — Business Booklet which tells how 
soma usiness Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost yoursalary, to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
fin no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 
SYSTEM, Dept. 223-5, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- 











500 FEET O 


Seeds are fastened in paper tape the 
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GARDEN FOR 


proper distance apart. Paper attracts moisture to seed. 


Sprouts quickly. Nothinning. No backache. Straight rows. Plant few feet every 5 days for 


continuous crop. No waste or spilling. 


Garden planted in one-half the time and with no labor. 


simery PLANT THE TAPE 


For $1.00 we will send you, postpaid, 
'UCE (Earl 


500 feet of tape. 10 different kinds of the Jatest and best 
DISH (Early and Late), ONIONS, BEETS, 





HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 
i One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 
! Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 
catering both to permanent and transient patron- 
® age. Library of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 
©) Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 
‘ hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 


elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 
cost to its patrons. BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN 


HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 
Former President of the Entomological Society; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “IIoney and Occident Ants,” etc. 













Sciences ; 


A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
author shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 
the ‘‘ant-cow,’’ capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 


Price, $2.00 net. 


NEW YORK 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


PUBLISHERS, 


With Many Illustrations. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 











RACINE CANOES 


are as beautiful of line and as thoroughly comfortable and durable as the ideal 


“Cheemaun” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
122 W. 34th St.,. New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N.J.; 182 Jefferson 








Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 321 First Ave., South Seattle, Wash, 
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HE American piano-player and the 

modern magazine have grown together 
from small beginnings. What the piano- 
player is to-day it owes first to its own 
artistic worth and possibilities, and second 
to magazine advertising. 

The composer Chopin wrote piano com- 
positions so difficult that musicians of his 
own period, admitting their beauty, still 
asked: “But who can play them?” Chopin 
played some of them himself. Others were 
beyond his strength — as the great Polonaise 
depicting Poland’s splendor and downfall. 
Since Chopin’s day the development of the 
piano and the mastery of technique have 

one hand in hand. Yet there have always 
een compositions that seemed beyond the 
resources of either. 

Finally, the American _ piano-player 
appeared, and at a word the whole world 
of music was thrown open freely to every- 
body. With no training at all, and very 
brief study, it was suddenly made possible 
for a child to play acceptably the great 





inventive genius 
evolved the piano-player the piano became 
a more delightful means of culture and 


tion. When American 


pleasure. The lover of music for its own 
sake can now explore the whole range of 
Chopin, whereas formerly but few of his 
works could be played by an ordinary 
performer, and many of them were seldom 
heard even at professional recitals, The 
American piano-player has gone round the 
world. And the magazine gave it one ele- 
ment without which its development would 
have been retarded. That was Publicity. 

Remember that it took nearly two cen- 
turies of progress to give the piano its pres- 
ent commanding position in the world, 
Remember that the piano-player was more 
radical in principle, and not only had to be 
explained, but in many cases this latter work 
could only be accomplished by revealing 
the true possibilities of the piano at the same 
time, and itis at once apparent that without 
the magazines, backed by the vigorous edu- 
cational work of the manufacturers, the 





Polonaise that Chopin could 
not play himself, or any 
other composition, however 
difficult. The most baffling 
“trick pieces’”’ of the pro- 
fessional pianist were any- 


The Quoin 
TLT LT Key 


Sent to ary Business Man on Request 


could hardly have been 
placed where it is to-day 
in so short a period. 
Between 1900 and 1905 
our production of piano- 


American piano-player 





body’s. Famous composi- 
tions over which critics 
quarreled were brought to 
any home. As one of the 
critics has said himself: 
“The piano-player has 
taken music out of politics.” 

For several generations serve 
we have produced the finest 
pianos in this country — 





Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem ? Do you sell your pro- 
duct anonymously or by name? The 
latter plan builds up an asset that is 
yours—and the magazines could make 
that asset large. In the Quoin Club 
rl 30 leading periodicals in America 

an 


ling prob: 

on your se 

perience and trained minds. It might 
will gladly undertake 

to do it. Address or call 


at Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


players grew more than two 
hundred per cent., and 
the influence of the new 
instrument on the piano 
industry was so marked 
that our output of 
pianos nearly doubled in 
the same five years. This 
growth, however, is as 
nothing to the future pos- 
sibilities. 
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FRONTISPIECE BY WILL FOSTER 


Sap soeane is the first novel which the 
author has published since the brill- 
iantly successful “Nancy Stair.’’ It is the 
greater successor of a great romance. 

As the story operis, young Francis Ravenel 
has just returned to the historic plantation in 
North Carolina, the home of the Ravenels 
since Charles II. A favorite with women 
and fearless among men, this debonair young 
lord of the manor meets a Dermott McDer- 
mott, gallant adventurer of Wall Street and 
the world, and the two men measure each 
other with a distrust which is to bear fruit. 
He also learns of a new overseer who has 
a daughter, and presently encounters her— 
“a girl of fire and dew,’ with a _ voice 
“Heaven-given, vibrant, caressing.” 

There follow picturesque love scenes among 
the roses. At length pride of race summons 
Ravenel away. A sentence read somewhere 
rings in Katrine’s ears—“No great artistic 
success ever came to any woman that had 
not its root in a dead love.” 


In the second part the scene changes to 
Paris. There Katrine is enabled to study 
music under a great master through the aid 
of an unknown benefactor. She becomes a 
friend of the Countess de Nemours’, a cousin 
of McDermott’s, who in her youth had known 
well Ravenel’s father. Ravenel enters upon 
large affairs of business, which involve a 
fierce rivalry with McDermott. Katrine 
makes her début. Ravenel is present to see 
‘“‘a new world star” arise in the firmament 
of music. 


In the third part Ravenel’s love finds words, 
but seemingly in vain. In the midst of the 
business battle, which goes against him, he 
falls seriously ill. Katrine learns of this, 
comes to his aid, and after some most dra- 
matic episodes the story reaches the climax 
which readers would choose. Such are the 
general lines upon which a great romance, 
alive with tenderness and emotion, has taken 


. beautiful and appealing form. 
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WHY THE NAME 


Napoleon Flour is the Napoleon of flours. It h is no equal. It is without a peer. 
Every kernel of wheat which enters into the making is just right. Every process in its 
manufacture is perfection itself. The men who it are past masters in the perfect milling 


of grain. 

‘In producing Napoleon Flour QUALITY aloneé*has been considered. 

We believe that such supreme excellence will appeal to American housewives. 

So our message is to the women.who are particular about their food—who consider 
QUALITY as well as economy. 

In NAPOLEON FLOUR they will find the scedanes so long sought but never before to 
our knowledge secured. © 

We invite you to try Napoleon Flour. 


NAPOL ON FLOUR 


can generally be had At All Retail Grocers. 


However; if your dedler does not. boMary, it im stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the nearest 
. Distributor mentioned below: 


The Jacob Theobald Flour Co., Cleveland, oO. The C. H. Bishop Flour Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Danville Wholesale Grocery Co., Danville, Ill. Lang G Co., New York, N. Y. 
Point Pleasant Grocery Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. Jobst Bethard Co., Peoria, Ill, 
McLane, Swift & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Chattanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Bay City Grocer Co., Bay City, Mich. United Flour Milling Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Lee, Cady 6 Smart, Detroit, Mich. McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
The Smart 6 Fox Co., Saginaw, Mich. Botzum Bros., Akron, Ohio. 
J.C. Smith 6 Wallace Company, Newark, N. J. Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. 
Burr Bros., Rockford, Ill. HH. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Clegg Bros., Youngstown; O. Saratoga Milling G Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Scudders-Gale-Wearen Co., Cairo; Ili.” ’ é L. A. Wright 6 Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., St. Sevelas Mo. C. M. 6 R. Tompkins, Elmira, N. Y. 
Carpenter-Cook Co., Mbnominse, Mich. John Stegink, Muskegon, Mich. 
C. S. Morey Mercantile Co., Denver, Col, é Bedford & Jones, Lima, O. 
A. J. Umbreit; Dubuque, Iowa. Reid & Norton, Elgin, Ill. 
Morton L. Marks ee Davenport, Iowa. ~ Valley Mercantile Co., Hamilton, Ment, 
Ragon Bros., Evansviile, Ind. 





